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Waluable Works of Reference. 





The Use of the Will in 
Public Speaking. 
~ > you attempt to become a publi 
“BEFORE caiaad or a preacher, yak should 
be sure that you possess the necessary qualifications 
of asuccessfull speaker. Howto gain these qualifi- 





cations is the all-important question, If the judg- 
ment of public men and students may be relied upon, 
an answer to this question may be found in the pages 
of a neatly printed volume on the use of the will in 
public speaking; being AN talks to the student’ 
of the Universities of St. Andrews and of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. By NaTHAN SHEPPARD, author 
of ‘*Shut Up in Paris; editor of George Eliot's 
Essays, etc.,etc. The Use of the Will, Physical 
Earnestness, Self-reliance, Art of Being Natural, 
Dramatic Element, Rhetoric, Audiences, Shape 
for an Audience Room are the subjects treated 
in this very valuable and 1 SATAP 
popular book, ‘‘ BeErorE an AUDIENCE. 
Price, cloth, 75c. Post free, 
‘**Elocutionists, take notice! Your craft is in 
danger, your occupation is threatened! That isto 
say, if public speakers will heed the advice of the 
author of this book. How many beautiful stories 
of the advice given by actors and orators he spoils ! 
How many beautiful bubbles he bursts! The talks 


are decidedly interesting, witty and philosophical. 
No public speaker can fail to get much good from 





Mr. Sheppard’s suggestions, and no one can fail! to 

find every page of real value.’"—NatTionav Baptist. 
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sketch of the author, circumstances attending its 
composition, and incidents in co ction with its 
use. Exhaustive indexes to authors, to first 
lines, and to topics, are appended. To leaders of 
Praise-Meetings, Sunday-school Teachers, Parents, 
Pastors, and the general hymn-loving public, it 
will be found invaluable. The selection of hymns 
has been made with great care, and only well- 
authenticated incidents are given. American as 
well as English hymnology has been drawn upon. 
8vo, cloth, 675 pp. Price, $3.00. Postpaid. 


Dr, Theo, L. Cuyler says; ‘“ For twenty years 
I have made a special study of Hymnology. This 
is by far the most complete, accurate, and thorough 
work of the kind on either side of the Atlantic,” 

Hon. Edwards Pierrepont says; ‘It bears 
evidence of immense research and years of labor. 
The full and admirable sketch of * Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ is worth the cost of the book.”’ 

Dr, Chas. 8S. Robinson says: ‘It pleases me 
altogether. It is full of information. 





YOUNG S GREAT 
Analytical Goncordance 


TO THE BIBLE. 


On an entirely new plan. Containing every word 
in alphabetical order, arranged under its Hebrew or 
Greek original, with the literal meaning of each and 
its pronunciation. Exhibiting about 311,000 refer- 
ences, marking 30,000 various readingsin the New 
Testament. Designed for the simplest reader of the 
English Bible. By Robert Young, LL.D. Fourth 
revised authorized edition, printed on heavy paper. 

One large volume, 4to, cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.00; 
French imperial morocco, $7.00; half morocco, 
$9.00; full morocco, $i2.00. Carriage free. 


Cruden’s Concordance is child's play compared 
with this gigantic production. —Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 





. 7. oa 
Historical Lights; 
5 
Or Six Thousand Historical Articles, Ilus- 
trating 30,000 Topics. For Lawvers, 
Lecturers, Writers for the Press, Stu- 
dents, and all who have occasion to 
use Illustrations drawn from History. 
By Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
‘* Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 
* These * Lights’ are a galaxy taken exclusive- 
ly from standard Histories and_ Biographies. 
They consist of Facts, Incidents, Examples and 
Precedents selected for illustrative purposes, and 
chiefly from the Civilized Races of Antiquity 
and the American and English people. The Sub- 
jects relate to Religious, Social and Political Life, 
to Moral and Civil Government,etc. The histo- 
rian’s name is appended to every quotation. 
There are no fugitive anecdotes in the work,” 
Complete in one volume, 8vo, 900 pages 


Prices, Cloth, $5 ; Sheep, $6.50 ; transportation free. 


Joseph Cook: ‘* There is admirable material in - 
it for the feathers for a million arrows.” 


Abram S, Hewitt: “It is altogether the best 
historical reference book ever published.”” 


Biblical Lights 








axp Side Lights. 


A cylopedia of 10,000 illustrations and 
30,000 cross references, consisting of 
fact. incident and remarkable declara- 
tions taken from the Bible. For use of 
Lawyers (for Biblical Illustration in 

, Jury Cases), students, teachers, public 
speakers, ministers and others. Pre- 
pared by Rev. CHARLES E, Litre, 
author of ‘‘ Historical Lights,” ete, 

Royal* 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; 

Library Sheep, 85.00% 


Topics are taken from the demands of 
religion, philosophy, science, art, social 
life and politics. . . . Has great value 
for educated persons in every calling.’’— 


Education in Heroism, or our Hero Series, 
being 12 Biographies of 


12 AMERICAN REFORMERS. 


EpITtEp By CARLOS MARTYN, 


This unique. Series contains the Biographies 
of the following eminent Americans: endell 
Phillips, The Agitator; Morace Greeley, The 
Editor (both ready); Horace Mann, The Educator ; 
W m. E. Dodge, The Christian Merchant; Charles 
Sumner, The Scholar in Politics ; oa Ward 
Beecher, The Pulpit Jupiter; Abraham Lincoln, 
The Emancipator; Dr. 8S. G. Howe, The Philan- 
thropist ; m. Lloyd Garrison, The Abolition- 
ist; Jno. B. Gough, The Apostle of Cold Water ; 


. Jno, G. Whittier, The Poet of Freedom, and 


Frederick Douglass, The Colored Orator. 

This Seriés will continue with the appearance ofa 
new volume every sixty days until completed (the 
first two are now ready). Price, $1.50per vol. cloth, 
uniform 12mo0,. The following are now ready. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS, The Agitator 


Py CARLOS MARTYN, 


Tn an appendix is given in full three of Mr. Phillips’ 
masterpieces of eloquence, viz., the famous lectures 
on The Lost Arts, the lecture on Daniel O° Connell 
andthe Phi Beta Kappa Oration at Harvard. 


Bisnop Porrer: * An overmastering temptation to 
turn aside from everything else until I have 
finished it.” 

Jno. WANAMAKER, P. M. GexzeraL: “Am reading 
with very great satisfaction.’ 





* Hon. Asam 8. Hewitt : ‘‘ Has thecharm of romance 


» tie I do not know of any novel which has 
given me so much pleasure for many years 
me -I shall recommend all my friends to read 
the “5 
MaJ. Gen. O. O. Howarp: * Delights my heart.”’ 
U.S. Senator Frre: “It is profoundly interesting.”’ 
Jno. G. WurirtierR : “Sincerely thank thee for thy 
excellent biograpby.”’ 


Gro. Wm. Curtis: ‘‘ Have read life of Phillips with 


the deepest sympathy.”* 
Price, $1.50 cloth, 591 pages, 12mo. 


HORACE GREELEY, The Editor 


By FRANCIS NICOLL ZABRISKIE. 


In this Biography the Author has produced a work 
of singular facination, 


THE PRINCETON Press: ‘* Whoever reads the book 
will not regret it as time misspent..., Whoever 
misses reading itand the knowledge which it 
conveys of an original and extraordinary char- 
acter, will suffer loss.” 


Tue Caicaco Post: ‘*A bovk which the young, 
especially the boys, will surely read with inter- 
est and profit.” 


THE BROOKLYN Citizen : “So vividly portrayed as 
to give us a striking picture of the man.” 

Tue RicHmMonyd (VA.) CHRISTIAN ADvooaTE: ‘The 
poor boy sitting with brothers and sisters 
around one milk pan on the floor, each dipping 
out his porridge with his own spoon ...thrown 
on the. world with only his hands, his 
head and: his trade at twenty: entering New 
York, with a coarse shirt, short pants, rough 
shoes, no stockings, with a pack on his shoulder 
and ten dollars in his pocket, and foanding the 
mighty N. Y. ! are co portrayed as to 
give us a striking picture of the man.’ 
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National Baptist, Phila. 











Price, $1.50 cloth, 398 pages, 12mo. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N.Y. 





I~ Be sure and read ann-uncement, description and special offer regarding Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary of The English 
Language ; an immense work, w, ‘que and of particular value. Half price to advance subscribers. See 3d page of this cover. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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“ The first edition of this book was sold in London within three hours after publication.” 
IN PRESS. AUTHORIZED EDITION. 





IN DARKEST ENGLAND, AND THE WAY OUT. 


BY GENERAL BOOTH, of the Salvation Army. 





Large Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 300 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.50, Post Free. 





This book, in which is announced and described a marvellous undertakiug of the Sal- 
vation Army, involving an outlay of $5,000,000, and towards which amount, it is reported, 
subscriptions are pouring in from all parts of Great Britain, ‘sounds a note,” says The 


Review of Reviews, ‘‘ that will reverberate round the world.” 


It has everywhere created 


a profound sensation, and enlisted the deepest interest. 





The Review of Reviews, London, says: ** No 
such book so comprehensive in its scope, so daring 
in its audacity, and yet so simple and practica: in its 
proposals has appeared in these times Even if no 
nation whatever were to follow immediately on the 
lines laid down by General Booth, it cannot fail to 
have the most momentous consequence. . . . It 
will be the most epoch-making book that the world 
has seen for many a long day. Our children and 
our children’s children will not see the end of the 
ehain of transforming influences that will be set in 
motion this month. . No one who reads Gen- 
eral Booth’s book can venture to assert that the Age 
of Faith has passed ; and, while the Age of Faith re- 
mains, the Age of Miracles is still with us.” 


The Daily Telegraph, London, says: ‘* The 
General's firm faith in the possibility of his scheme 
carries the reader away. . . . The world has 
never yet been cured by pessimism.”* 





The Daily News, London, says: * There is 
something captivating in the grandeur and complete- 
ness of the scheme. Asan effective effort it is like 
the day-dream of a philanthropist, revised by a 
practical man.”’ 

The Chronicle, London, says: ‘*‘ We are forced 
to the conclusion that, as far as the lapsed masses 
are concerned, the Gospel of Christianity has lost in 
our day its power and charm. When we consider 
its past resources Booth’s project puts the State 
Charch in a very disagreeable position.’’ 

Michael Davitt, in his new labor journal, says : 
**General Booth’s plan for the social rescue of the 
poorest and most degraded is deserving of the most 
systematic studyirom allreformers. . . . If the 
churches only follow in the wise and truly Christian 
path thus marked out by the head of the Salvation 
Army, religion will be benefited as well as society. 
General Booth is proving himself to be a true soldier 
of humanity.” 





’ This book was issued in London on Oct. 20th. 


Within three hours the first large 


edition was all sold; and on Oct, 22d, the list of individual subscribers to its appeal, at 


Saivation headquarters, numbered 3,000. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y., Exclusive Publishers for America. 





A Bible Translation of Great Value. 


YOUNQ’S 


(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC) 


Bible Translation. 


Translated according to the letter and idiom of the 
original language. By RoBEert Youne, LL.D., 
author of “ Young’s Analytical Con- 
cordance to the Bible,” etc., etc. 

Octavo, Cloth. Price, $4.00, Postage Free, 


_ (Second Revised Edition.) 

“There are two modes of translation which 
may be adopted in rendering into our own lan- 
guage the writings of an ancient writer. The 
one is, to bring him before us in such a manner 
as that we may regard him as our own. The 
other, to transport ourselves, on the contrary, 
over to him, adopting his situation, modes of 
speaking, thinking, acting—peculiarities of race, 
air, gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans 
has its advantages. . All attempts to make 
Moses or Paul act or speak or reason as if they 
were Englishmen of thenineteenth century must 
inevitably tend to change the translator into 
a paraphraist or a commentator—characters 
which, however useful, stand altogether apart 
from that of him who, with a work before him in 
ne seeks only to transfer it into an- 
other. 

**The work in its present form is not to be con- 
sidered as intended to come into competition 
with the ordinary use of the commonly received 
English Version of the Holy Scriptures, but 
simply as a strictly literal and idiomatic render- 
ing of the original Hebrew and Greek Texts.""— 
Extract from fe type 

‘Nota few of the arguments usually brought by 
infidel authors against some of the leading doctrines 
of our most holy faith are at once answered simply 
by the correct rendering of the Hebrew phrases.”— 
Rev. Apam Stuart Murr, D.D. 





THE HOYT-WARD 


Cyclopedia of Quotations 


Contains the highest and deepest thoughts 
of the gravest minds of all countries. 
20,000 Quotations. 
50,000 Lines of Concordance. 


It is a Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations, 
English and Latin, with an Appendix, containing 
Proverbs from the Latin and Modern Languages; 
Law and Ecclesiastical Terms and Significa- 
tions; Names, Dates and Nationality of Quoted 
Authors, etc., with copious Indices. Royal 8vo. 
Over 907 pp. Cloth, $5.00; sheep, $6.50; half 
morocco, $8.00; full morocco, $10 00. Transpor- 
tation free. 

Howard Crosby, D.D., says the Cyclopedia 


of Quotations is *‘elaborately and judiciously 
prepared.” 


Pres. Noah Porter, D.D., says: Cyclopedia 
of Quotations is ‘*a help and a pleasure.”’ 


Geo, W, Childs says: “Impossible to give 
full idea ot Cyclopedia of Quotations.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes writes: The Cyclo- 
pédia of Quotations is a ‘* massive and teeming 
volume.” 

Abram S. Hewitt says: The Cyclopedia of 
Quotations is “ simply astonishing.” 

The New York Herald says: **By far the best 
book of quotations in existence.” 


The Boston Post says: **The Cyclopedia of 
Quotations is a * boon,’” 





A Great Social Problem Discussed. 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H. T. POMEROY, M.D., of Boston. 
A prefatory note by Thomas A, Emmett, M.D., LL.D., and an introduction by Rev. J, T, 


Daryea, D.D., of Boston. 
concerning 
Chicago Journal says: ** 


With an Appendix showing the laws of most of the States 
rtinent forms of crime. 
o the earnest man and woman everywhere, who has watched the 


12mo, cloth, 190 pp., $1.00. 


reckless manner in which marriages are contracted, the wicked way in which the responsibilities 

are shifted and ignored, and the slow and sure defilement of society because the criminal classes 

are allowed to dy te their vile species, while Christian households and moral parents ignore 
een 


their duty tot 


to the next world, this book is almost like a voice from Heaven. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





fred Brau 


Horsford's Acid Phosphate, 


A brain food. It increases the 
capacity for mental labor, and 
actsas ageneraltonic. It rests 
the tired brain and imparts 
thereto new life and energy. 


Dr. F. W. Lyttx, Lebanon, IIL, 
Says: 

‘‘T have personally used it with 
marked advantage when overworked, 
and the nervous system much de- 
pressed.” 

Dr. O. C. Stout, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Says: 

**T gave it to one patient who was 
unable to transact the most ordinary 
business, because his brain was ‘tired 
and confused’ upon the least mental 
exertion. Immediate relief and ulti- 
mate recovery followed.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, B. 1. 


Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 








Hints on Early Education, Nurserv 
Discipline, &c. 


“A better book has seldom been published 
than this, It should be compulsory upon 
every young mother in the land to study this 
book. . . . We cannot speak too strongly in 
praise. If we should quote from it we 
should begin at the beginning an@ give every 
word entire tothe end.’"—Chicago Journal. 12mo, 
cloth. 60 cents, postpaid. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 








AUTHORIZED EDITION. 


Lipa of the World 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, 


(Author of * The Light of Asia.) 


With Introduction by RicHarp HENRY 
STODDARD, and _ Illustrated, by 
Special Arrangement, with Horr- 
MAN’S CELEBRATED Pictures of the 
Life of Christ, and by a Porrrair 
of Mr. ARNOLD. The Poem will be 
ANNOTATED by the Author, and 
others. 


Cloth, Iustrated. Price, $4.75, post free, 
IN PRESS. 


This b’ ok is published first in Amer- 
ica. Funk & Wagnalls, New York, 
Exclusive Publishers for America. 
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‘The Reviews. 
POLITICAL, 


WHAT CONGRESS HAS DONE. 
North Amertcan Review, New York, November. 
I, 

REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM MCKINLEY, JR., OF OHIO. 
THE first session of the Fifty-first Congress has been, with 

a single exception, the longest one in ourhistory. Although 
the first session of the Fiftieth Congress lasted until Octo- 
ber 20, the session just closed, by reason of its longer daily 
sittings, has by far exceeded that 1n actual working time, and 
the amount and character of the legislation accomplished 
are remarkable when contrasted with that of previous sessions, 
Immediately after reassembling, subsequent to the Christ- 
mas holidays, the first great question to engage attention 








was that ofaquorum. The filibustering tactics of the opposi- 
tion were obvious from the outset. But the present speaker's 
construction of the rule about a quorum, viz., that a majority 
of all the members of the House constituted a quorum when 
present and in their seats, even though refusing to vote upon 
roll-call had the effect of placing the majority in possession 


12,402 bills and joint-resolutions, and in the Senate 4,570 

making a total of 16,792. This far exceeds any previous 

record in this respect, the nearest approach to it being in the 

first session of the last Congress, when 15,598 bills and joint- 

resolutions were introduced. During the session 1,335 acts 
or laws were passed by Congress and approved by the Presi- 

dent, against 1,790 for the whole of the last Congress. 

In fulfilment of the promises made to the people by the 

Republican platform, there has been enacted a tariff law, 

which lowers duties where they were unnecessary and in- 

creases them where by so doing great industries can be built 
up and encouraged. 

The House passed an Election Bill, now pending in the 
Senate, which will enable every lawful citizen, rich or poor, 
native or foreign-born, white or black. to cast one free ballot 
in public elections and have that ballot duly counted. 

Besides there have been enacted the Disability Act, the 
most generous piece of pension legislation ever passed by 
any nation on earth; the Customs Administrative Bill, the 
National Bankruptcy Bill, the Silver Bill, an Anti-Trust Bill, 
the Original Package Bill, the Meat Inspection Bill, the Billi 
providing for a World’s Fair in Chicagu in 1893, and the Anti- 
Lottery Bill. There has been restored to the public domain 
over 8,000,000 acres of land. Idaho and Wyoming have been 
admitted as States, and Oklahoma has been madea Territory. 
The certificates of election which were wrongly given to 
Democrats, as Representatives in the South, have been given 
to their Republican opponents. 


II. 
REPRESENTATIVE HENRY CABOT LODGE, OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


As the members of the House are the only persons before 
the country for reélection, I shall confine myself to the work 
done by that body. 

We have passed a Silver Bill,a Pension Bill, the Conger 
Lard Bill,a Billto prevent the formation of Trusts; the Anti- 
Lottery Bill, the Original Package Bill, a Bankruptcy Bill,a 
Bill for the relief of the Supreme Court, and three important 
labor measures. We have increased the appropriations for 
the Civil Service Commission, for the fortifications of our 
coastsand harbors, and for the construction of ships power- 
ful enough in speed, battery and defensive armor to meet any 
ships in the world. We have kept our pledges to revise the 
tariff and reduce the surplus. Lastly, we have kept the most 
important pledge made by the Republican party to the people 
by the passage of an Election Bill designed to protect every 
constitutional voter in his right to vote. 

What has been done in practical importance and in meet- 
ing the demands of the country exceeds, not only anything 
that has been done by a single Congress during the last 
twenty years, but the net result of all the Congresses which 
have come and gone during that period. All this could not 
have been effected without the leadership of Mr. Reed and 
his courage, ability and force of will. 

Ill. 
REPRESENTATIVE JOHN DALZELL, OF PENNSYLVANIA.. 

What has the House done during the first session of the 
Fifty-first Congress? 

It has done more in the way of practical and far-reaching 
legislation than any of its predecessors since the days of re- 
construction. Its measures will be found to relate to the 
most vital interests of the people, both material and moral. 

Its greatest work, and that which will make it forever con- 


of the House, instead of a filibustering minority, and has | spicuous in the history of American Congresses, is the revol- 


thus greatly facilitated legislation. 


ution it accomplished in parliamentary practice. 





There were introduced in the House during the session 


The present House recognized the truth, that no more im- 
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portant question can be presented to any popular representa- 
tive body than that which relates to its own integrity. 
There were seventeen contestants for seats in the Fifty-first 
Congress and eighteen seats contested. The eighteenth con- 
testant had been murdered while prosecuting his contest. 
The House declared the murdered man’s seat vacant, and in 
addition decided all its other contested election cases, with 
two exceptions. 

The House has passed a law intended to secure pure elec- 
tions, the McKinley Tariff Bill,a new Silver Bill,a perfect 
Bankruptcy Bill, an act increasing the number of Federal 
courts and judges, the most liberal Pension Law ever passed 
by any people. Finally it has admitted Idaho and Wyoming 
and passed a multitude of other measures, too numerous even 


to catalogue. 
IV. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASHBEL P. FITCH, oF NEW YORK. 

The session of Congress which has just closed has had two 
features which will make its history interesting hereafter. 
One of these is the appearance of a new leader in the Re- 
publican party, and the other is the adoption by that party 
of a new policy on the tariff. 

The new leader is Thomas B. Reed. The most remarkable 
thing that Congress has done at this session is to submit on 
both sides to such aruler. His party in the House is used 
only as an audience to witness the fight between Democrats 
and the Speaker, and is only expected to applaud at the 
proper moment; I am not one of those who question at all 
his honesty or his sincerity. These are the very qualities 
which make him dangerous. He is clearly in earnest ali the 
time. His beliefin himself and in the correctness of all his 
views never is shaken. Lowelldescribed him when he wrote 


He couldn’t see but just one side; 
If his, *twas God's, and that was plenty. 


The second striking feature of this session is the new 
tariff policy adopted by Mr. Reed and his party, and embodied 
in the McKinley Bill. I say the new policy, because it appears 
to me to be plain that a large increase of protective duties, 
covering almost every line of business, and the granting of 
bounties in place of protection were never announced as a 
part of the Republican doctrine. 

What Republican candidate for Congress announced that, 
if he were elected, he proposed to vote to allow certain manu- 
facturers to arrange for themselves, in the room of the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means, the prices at which they would 
allow the consumers of the country to buy their goods? 

The issues raised by the new leadership and the new policy 
of the Republican party will be welcomed by its opponents. 

V. 
REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM MCADOo, OF NEW JERSEY. 

Leaving out the Tariff Bill, the first session of the Fifty- 
first Congress is notable as much for the important measures 
that failed of passage as for those which became laws. 

From the standpoint of the opposition, the vital measures 
passed are considered justly, I think, as dangerous and unjust, 
and are not based so much on fixed principles as intended to 
repay party obligation, and continue party supremacy. The 
change of rules is more restrictive of the rights of the individ- 
ual member than the celebrated closure adopted some years 
ago, after many months of discussion, in the English House of 
Comm ons. 

Seventeen thousand bills were introduced in this Congress; 
most of these reached out to the public treasury. 

The Tariff Bill proper is the most ultra-protection law ever 
enacted in the history of nations, and is in effect a declaration 
of commercial war against the whole outside world. The 
Silver Bill was passed mainly to appease the silver producing 
States for their support in the Senate and at the polls. The 
proposition to warehouse silver bullion begot the demand of 
the Farmers’ Alliance for the paternalistic Government pawn- 








shop, called by them the “sub-treasury plan.” If silver bul- 
lion, why not corn and pork? 

The so-called Land-Grant-Forfeiture Bill ends a shameful 
and pathetic chapter in our history. It settles with the land 
grant railroads on their own terms. The Pension Bill is 
simply intended to get and hold the soldier vote at the pub- 
ic expense. On the whole, the expenditures are increased 
by about $52,000,000, as compared with the first session of the 
Fiftieth Congress. The total expenditures are estimated in 
round numbers at $461,000,000, which will cause a deficit at 
the end of the fiscal year, unless the receipts exceed the esti- 
mates. 

The majority of persons will agree, I think, in deploring the 
disgraceful defeat of the Copyright Law. The Force Bill, be- 
hind which is seen the gleam of government steel, and which 
revives the hate and horrors of reconstruction, awaits resur- 
rection in the Senate next December. 


Vi. 
_ REPRESENTATIVE J.C, CLEMENT, OF GEORGIA. 

The first session of the Fifty-first Congress was the longest 
but one, and the most extravagant in expenditures ever con- 
vened. The appropriations aggregate in round numbers $465,- 
500,000, being $15,000,000 in excess of the estimated revenues, 
and more than $70,000,000 in excess of the appropriations made 
during the preceding session. This enormous increase of $70, 
000,000 in the draft upon the people for public expenditures is 
extravagant and unwarrantable, 

Pension legislation was enacted that will according to con- 
servative estimates, swell pension expenditures to probably 
$150,000,000 and possibly $200,000,000 per annum—a sum far 
greater than is annually expended by any of the great powers 
of Europe in maintaining their military and naval establish- 
ments and for paying pensions. 

The Tariff Act passed at the late session is not only excess- 
ively high in its rates, but it isa masterpiece of iniquitous sec- 
tional discrimination. The limits of this paper will not allow 
an enumeration ofthe instances of injustice abounding in this 
thoroughly bad law. Its sectional discriminations are only 
equalled by the provision of the so-called Compound-Lard 
Bill, which passed the House. Unmasked,this Bill is solely 
designed to make the hog industry of the Northwest more 
profitable by destroying the cotton-seed-oil industry of the 
South. A more indefensible perversion of the taxing power 
could scarcely be produced by the ingenuity and avarice of man. 

For unseemly threats and controversies between the Chair 
and the members in their places,and between members on the 
floor, and the general exhibition of ill-nature, the session has 
been unprecedented. A conspicuous illustration of this was 
given by Republican members during the debate on the Bill last 
named, when coarse vulgarity, vile epithets, and even physical 
blows were resorted to among themselves. 





THE ORIGINAL AND DERIVED FEATURES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, October. 


NoT many months ago the hundredth anniversary of the 
inauguration of our present constitutional form of govern- 
ment was celebrated in the City of New York. To realize 
fully the significance of this event, one should consider not 
only how many years must still elapse before it will be per- 
mitted to any one of the States of Europe to solemnize the 
corresponding event in its natural history, but also that 
this government, established in 1789, has outlived a century 
of change in social life and political institutions without 
precedent in the history of the world. 

The question lies near, how was it possible for a body of 
men, living in a rude, undeveloped land beyond the sea, two 
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years before that first great scene at Versailles, in a new act 
of the world’s drama, to draw up a scheme of government 
fitted almost without modification for a nation which now 
stands among the foremost of the earth? Fully to answer 
this enquiry would be to write the social and constitutional 
history of the United States, not only since, but previous to 
1789. For the success of a form of government is not deter- 
mined by its approach to any abstract ideal, but by its adap- 
tation to a specific nation and time. How was it possible 
for the framers of the United States Constitution to produce 
anything which even under the most favorable circumstances 
could serve its end for so long a period? Did they, left 
without guide or precedent, bya simple effort of the intellect, 
draw up a form of government hitherto unknown, adapted to 
a future state of society then unforeseen? Or did they rely 
on the experience of others, and find in the history of gov- 
ernment, from the formation of the Amphictyonic League to 
that of the Dutch Republic, materials for the new structure, 
rudely shaped blocks destined but too surely, like the Egyp- 
tian Obelisk in Central Park, to disintegrate in their unnatu- 
ral surroundings ? 

The government under the Articles of Confederation had 
proved so weak, that by 1787 the American people were left as 
‘thirteen distinct communities under no effective superin- 
tending control.” The condition of the country was one in 
which no indication of national disorder, poverty or insig- 
nificance was wanting. To substitute for the decayed fabrics 
of the Confederation a central power sufficient to cope with 
the existing evils, was thus the task of the Convention. But 
hardly had the delegates assembled before the extreme diffi- 
culty of thisundertaking becameapparent. Bitter dissension 
arose which threatened again and again to break up the 
Assembly. There were the representatives of large States 
and small States, each class with a set of political theories 
corresponding to their different positions. There was across 
division due to the slaveholding interests of the South. To 
these were added the inevitable opposition of ideas and idio- 
syncrasies, incident to the deliberations of a company of more 
or less learned and able men. That under the circumstances, 
the Convention must have been compelled to sacrifice theo- 
retical propriety to the force of extraneous consideration, is 
too obvious to need further demonstration. I may be excused 
for quoting here a passage from Hume, in which, as if foresee- 
ing the constitution-making epoch which was soon to begin, 
he asserts with remarkable force the impossibility of establish- 
ing a government on abstract principles. ‘To balance a 
large State or Society, whether monarchical or republican, 
on general laws, is a work of so great difficulty, that no 
human genius, however comprehensive, is able, by mere dint 
of reason and reflection, to effect it. The judgment of many 
must unite in this work; experience must guide their labor. 
Time must bring it to perfection. And the feeling of incon- 
veniences must correct the mistakes which they inevitably 
fall into in their first trials and experiments.” 

The constitutions of the States were in many respects the 
direct descendants of the colonial charters, and it isa natural 
inference that the precedent of the English Parliament exer- 
cised a determining influence on the form of the American 
Congress. The conception of a written constitution, how- 
ever, asa peculiarly solemn and permanent law, determining 
the organization of the government, and limiting the ordinary 
legislation, was not taken from England, for a constitution 
in this sense has never existed there. 

But the members of the Convention had of necessity to 
overstep the bounds of the past, and proceed in a region of 
political science, where the States, as unitary governments, 
had no call to go, The new government must consider not 
only individuals, but individuals already organized into States. 
In this respect they realized concretely, for the first time, the 
conception of a Federation (or Bundesstaat) as distinguished 





from the loose union of the Confederation (or Staatenbund). 

In its chief features, then, we find our Constitution to bea 
skilful synthesis of elements carefully selected from those 
entering into the composition of the then existing State 
governments. The Convention was led astray by no theories 
of what méght be good, but clave closely to what experience 
had demonstrated to de good. On the other hand, the 
isolated position of the President, the flexibility of our sys- 
tem of Federal Courts, and the peculiar position by which they 
exercise an all-important influence on the welfare of the 
Union, are original features. As a Federation, our Union 
differs in almost every respect from those which preceded it, 
so much so that De Tocqueville declares it an essentially new 
thing with an old name. The principle of representation, 
which was in 1787 confined “toa narrow corner of the Brit- 
ish government,” lies at the root of our constitution, as it did 
of the State constitutions before it. Thetranscendent power 
and jurisdiction of Parliament, a recognized principle of 
English constitutional law, finds no analogy in the political 
ideas of this country, the ‘‘absolute despotic power which 
must, in all governments, reside somewhere,” resting with 
the people. 


THE THIRD ESTATE OF THE SOUTH. 
THE Rev. A. D. Mayo, A.M. 
New England Magazine, Boston, November. 





FROM the beginning of the European settlement to this 
present, the most prominent object of interest and observa- 
tion in what we used to call the Southern States of this Re- 
public, has been the relation of the slave-holding Anglo-Saxon 
and the lately emancipated negro. It was known in 1860 that 
there were six millions of white people in these Southern 
States who had no immediate connection with slave-holding. 
It was expected that this middle class would be felt in arrest- 
ing the movement for secession in 1861; but with the exception 
of the action of West-Virginia, and the stubborn loyalty of 
the mountain populations of the Centra] South, this expecta- 
tion was disappointed. 

And now, like a mighty apparition across this Southern 
horizon, has arisen this hope or portent of the South—the 
Third Estate—to challenge the authority of the old ruling 
class, and place itself where the “plain people” of every 
Northern State was long established, asa decisive influence 
in public affairs. South Carolina, the head and front of the 
Old South, is now swept by a political revolution, as radical 
as the emancipation of the slaves in 1865. Other States, es- 
pecially on the Gulf, are rent by the same movement from be- 
low. It is evident that this is no surface or temporary affair. 
Its present political and financial theories will be largely 
modified by the rough discipline of responsible power. But 
the movement is in the line of American civilization, and 
however checked or misdirected for the time, will finally 
prevail. 

To-day the South asa section has passed into a permanent 
minority of sixteen of the forty-four States. But it is still 
possible to array these States again in a conflict that would 
inflict a wound on the Southern member, through which the 
Republic would bleed to death. It is “easy as preathing” 
to embroil and exasperate whole commonwealths, great classes 
and races,in a permanent misunderstanding, that not even 
another Washington or Lincoln could reconcile. Even as 
concerns the South itself, the question is one of vital inter- 
est. The spectacle of the five hundred thousand white people 
of South Carolina, split into hostile clans by a political cam- 
paign now forming, onthe ragged reef of violence, is inexpres- 
sibly painful and discouraging. 

In the European sense, there never was a Southern aristoc- 
racy; but in the American political sense, there was and has 
been up to the present time a dominant class in this portion 
of the country, more powerful for all the issues of public life 
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than any order of nobility in Europe since the French Revo- 
lution. It was composed almost wholly of the ablest, most 
politic and most persistent class in modern history—the Brit- 
ish upper-middle class—modified by the influences and inter- 
ests of its peculiar position on the edge of Christendom. It 
made all things subordinate to the chief end of favoring the 
Southern ambition to become the ruling power of the country. 
The professional classes became its spokesmen and allies. 
The leisure of its landed proprietors fostered a universal am- 
bition among its young men for political activity, as the be-all 
and end-all of life. Its schools were a reproduction of the 
British system, completely under the control of the Protes- 
tant clergy ; its women, among the most brilliant and capable 
in the world, were no such tribe of imbeciles and idlers as we 
fancied in the North. 

This political aristocracy, in all vital affairs, governed the 
Republic, till it was moved to rise up and divide the Nation 
in 1861. It instigated and brought on the condition of war 
against the Indians, Great Britain and Mexico, by which the 
country was distracted through its first seventy years. It was 
the author of the magnificent scheme of the expansion of ter- 
ritory, which gave us Louisiana, Florida, Texas, the Pacific 
Coast—all the additions to our territory except the last pur- 
chase, Alaska. It led in the settlement of the West, follow- 
ing the sagacious policy of Washington, whose eye was 
always glancing over to the wilderness beyond the Allegha- 
nies. 

It is difficult to understand why a class, so able and astute 
in many ways, was led on to the hazardous experiment of 
dividing the Union in 1860. With the Constitution on its 
side, with an indefinite power of Congressional obstruction, 
it could have kept slavery for a long generation, and made 
the country pay the cost of a modified system of emancipa- 
tion. But it appears that the Southerners were completely 
possessed with the idea of their civic and military supremacy, 
and a belief in the willingness of the dominant party in the 
North to consent to whatever they should demand. 

How this came out we all know; but we do not yet recog- 
nize fairly the great services rendered to the South and the 
Nation, later on, by this class, even in the demoralized state 
in which it was left by the war, although not one in ten of 
its families was found upon, or has since stood on, a sound 
financial basis. The leaders in the war naturally became the 
leaders of reconstruction politics. The South to-day owes 
about all it has of order and law—the common school for all 
classes and both races, the restoration of its religious and 
educational affairs—to the administration of this class. The 
great obstacle to the progress of the negro is not his old master 
class ; for among these people are often found the wisest and 
most Christian views concerning the development of their old 
bondsmen. I do not know what New Boston, with her five 
hundred thousand people, would do, if suddenly overwhelmed 
by an avalanche of theseven hundred thousand South Carolina 
negroes, marshalled by our redoubtable friend, Gen. B. F. 
Butler, in a solid colored column, to capture the city 
government, administer its vast interests, handle its twenty 
million debt, and in public affairs represent it tothe world. I 
fancy the “ weight of the meeting” would then prevail, by 
some of the numerous methods by which an Anglo-Saxon 
community everywhere in the end manages to put inferiority 
in the back seat, and land the management of vital affairs in 
the upper story. 

But it was inevitable that this long lease of power by the 
Southern dominant class should come to an end. Inthe 
North, the change was wrought gradually by educational in- 
fluences, but in the South, the third estate has sprung to its 
feet ata bound. Under the simple name of a “ Farmers’ Al- 
liance,” this mighty army of the common people has been re- 
vealed, like a frowning mountain world, uncovered by arising 
mist. The old order of class distinctions has gone by; the 





South follows the North, in the rush to the front of the fittest 
for the struggle, and the contest will be on industrial lines as 
here. 

For a time to come, I believe the negro question is to be 
held in partial subordination by this great uprising of the 
third estate. To suppose that eight millions of citizens in 
the condition of our Southern negroes can be wrenched from 
their present position, and shot ahead of the twelve millions 
of plain white people, who must become the dominant power 
of the South for generations to come, is only to indulge in 
the dreams of an enthusiast. But whether the white man of 
the third estate can rid himself of the old theories of race 
and caste, and adopt the American idea that all men shall be 
fairly tested by what they can do, depends on many contin- 
gencies. Is it possible or probable, in a period sufficiently 
brief to avoid the danger of a disastrous race conflict, that 
this vast constituency can be brought over to the practical 
American view of giving to every child the great American 
chance in life? I donot know; but I greatly hope. They do 
not especially love the negro; the lower strata look on him 
as a dangerous rival in many ways. But it will not need a 
miraculous conversion to convince them that the welfare of 
an American State consists in standing by equal rights, jus- 
tice and fair play all round, leaving vexed questions of social 
import to regulate themselves, as they invariably will. 





THE UNITED STATES MEAT INSPECTION BILL. 
JOSEPH CHAILLEY. 
L’ Economiste Francais, Paris, October. 


A Goop deal of noise is heard at this moment in the Euro- 
pean press, and particularly the French press, about the new 
American law, called the Meat /nsfection Bill. Coming after 
the two McKinley Bills, this new law is not made for the pur- 
pose of improving the commercial relations between the 
United States and France. Exactly what the new law pro- 
poses is this. 

The commercial, and the agricultural classes of the United 
States, are irritated at the prohibition which keeps out, and 
the duties levied in France and Germany on, acertain number 
of their products: the cereals, preserved meat and cattle on 
the hoof. 

As forthe cereals, people are vexed in the United States, at 
seeing their importations of these into France diminish con- 
siderably. The duty of five francs imposed in France for some 
years past is not the sole cause nor even the principal cause of 
the diminution. The causes are the progress of our agricul- 
ture, the improvement in our methods of cultivation which, 
causing our land to yield on an average three Aectolitres (8.25 
bushels) more to the Aectare (2.471 acres), have allowed France 
to be supported almost entirely by her own resources and to 
buy infinitely less abroad ; while at the same time American 
agriculture, having exhausted by its extensive culture the im- 
mense territories it had at its disposal, is no longer able to 
continue producing cereals at the price of ten years ago, which 
defied all competition. In fact, agriculture in the United 
States has entered upon a period of difficulty and prostration. 

But as to the meat, the salt pork, for example, and the living 
cattle, the case is altogether different. As regards them, pro- 
hibition and high duties are not a fiscal, but a sanitary matter. 
Nearly simultaneously England, Germany and France have, in 
the interests of the public health, decided: England, that 
live cattle shall no longer be admitted, except after a quaran- 
tine of ten days; France and Germany, that salt pork shall 
under no conditions be imported. As a consequence of these 
measures, the exportation of American cattle to England has 
fallen from 17 to 10 million dollars, and the exportation of 
salt pork to Europe from 104to 59 million dollars. In France 
the interdiction has had a radical effect; in place of 68 mil- 
lion English pounds imported from the United States into 
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France in 1880, there was imported in 1889 but 82,000 pounds. 

American agriculturists, persuaded that this prohibition 
against their products is inspired less by care for the public 
health than by the desire to protect similar products, French, 
German, ard English, have passed a law providing that this 
kind of alimentary product shall, before exportation, be in- 
spected by competent persons, veterinarians, chemists and the 
like. No alimentary products of this kind can leave the 
United States ports, without producing a certificate by these 
scientific authorities. When these precautions have been 
taken, United States exports of salt pork, cattle, etc., are to 
be considered as entirely wholesome. Nations which forbid 
the entry of such certified products will expose themselves to 
reprisals. The President is invested with the power of suspend- 
ing,as long as it may please him, the importation of all foreign 
alimentary products, supposed to be hurtful to the health of 
the people of the United States. Besides, after the Meat /n- 
spection Bill takes effect, if foreign nations—that is to say, 
England, France and Germany—persist in prohibiting the 
import of American products, the President is invested with 
the power of prohibiting the importation of products of any 
sort whatever, by those nations into the United States. 

This puts the knife at the throat of England, France and 
Germany. France particularly has been had in view by two 
paragraphs of the law; by one paragraph its wines, by the 
other its silk manufactures, are aimed at. The French press 
has immediately emitted fire and flame, and declared, that if 
the Americans shackle our exportations, we shall find means 
to shackle their exportations. If those persons who preach 
this economic war pretend that good will result from an excess 
of evil, and that free exchange will soon follow experience of 
the evils that war—that 1s to say, protectionism and prohibi- 
tion—will not fail to bring, then such persons have an admir- 
able opportunity to show whether their forecast istrue. But 
if they propose anything else, if they wish to bring the United 
States to repentance, or if they wish simply to have revenge 
for wrongs done us, then I do not hesitate to say that these 
persons are fools, and that no government, however strongly 
protectionist it may be, will follow their advice. 





LIBERTY AND PEACE. 
A. DEBIDOUR. 
Revue Bleue, Parts, October 18. 


THE nineteenth century will be known in history as the era 
of liberty and peace, which we may proudly say was inaugu- 
rated by France. 

After France sowed in the world the principles of 1789, con- 
stitutional government made its appearance and, notwith- 
standing the reactionary efforts of the Holy Alliance, was 
maintained both here and in England. In 1830 our Reyolu- 
tion of July shook Europe anew, and liberty, in the shape of 
limited monarchy, obtained a footing in Greece, Belgium, 
Portugal and Spain. Again, in February, 1848, the voice of 
France resounded throughout Europe, and from the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea to the extreme frontiers of the Ger- 
manic world, many peoples rose simultaneously and proclaimed 
on their banners, side by side with the idea of nationality, the 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. Then, at last, it 
might have been believed that the universal reign of democ- 
racy was about to commence; but once again this new power 
was arrested in its progress, and once more, in 1870, when 
circumstances were most unfavorable to its development, the 
democratic form of government, the Republic, reappeared in 
our country. And now, despite all assaults, it lives, it grows, 
it prospers, and it exercises an influence which ought to be all 
the more efficacious because, wisely renouncing the policy of 
propagandism, which irritates and scares, it limits itself to 
the tacit preaching of example. In other words that France, 


| nations to appreciate the advantages of peace. 





which for a hundred years has given to so many nations the 
signal of emancipation, is the first European country, after 
Switzerland, in which the republican form of goverment is 
definitively established; and, with two exceptions, every state 
in Europe since the year 1814 has been yielding to the impulse 
given by France, and making more or less progress towards 
democracy. The two exceptions are Turkey and Russia; but 


_it is worthy of note that neither of these countries can be 


congratulated on its present condition. Turkey is on the 
verge of dissolution, and Russia is so undermined with rev- 
olutions that, though living on, it is true, from day to day, it 
may at any time become the victim of an explosion. 

This is how we stand. This is what Europe has gained 
in the immediate past. What aboutthe near future? Is it 
destined to bring forth a transformation of the goverments 
of the nations? It would, perhaps, be rash to answer this 
question in the affirmative, to predict, that the twentieth 
century will witness the complete triumph of democratic prin- 
ciples; but it is safe to assume that a diminution of political 
liberty is impossible, and, if so, it is reasonable to look forward 
toa reign of peace. Of course, there will always be national 
rivalries and race hatreds; there will be wrongs to avenge 
and conflicting interests to maintain; but the existence of 
free institutions will render it less and less possible for rulers 
to trouble the world with their caprices and ambitiors; the 
constant exercise of their political rights will develop in the 
masses a wholesome sense of responsibility, ard the spread of 
education, which is the concomitant of freedom, will enable 
Thus, the 
thirst for conquest, which arises from dynastic ambitions and 
national thoughtlessness, and is the most frequent and deadly 
cause of conflict, will cease to exist, and wars in Europe will 
become more and more rare. 


FRENCH COMMENT ON THE TARIFF BILL. 
MADAME JULIETTE ADAM. 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, October 15. 


Is it possible that America, which the other continents 
were so long in discovering, is the victim of some inherent 
necessity, which forces her to hide herself again? There 
seems to be no other explanation of her sudden fit of eco- 
nomic shyness. The free America which was open to all great 
ideas, to all propositions, to all immigrants, to all products, 
now levies double duty on foreign commodities and imposes a 
blockade on herself. Expansive though she is by genius and 
temperament, she is shrivelling up. This inversion of the 
process of aggrandizement is the triumph achieved by Mr. 
Blaine, the marshal of the new school,who draws up the forces 
of protection in order of battle. as M. de Moltke organizes the 
German armies, and who, like the Berlin strategist, counts 
on the infatuations and weakness of his adversaries. On this 
last point, however, Mr. Blaine will find himself utterly mis- 
taken, for Europe is no longer as simple as she formerly was 
in economic matters, and she knows how to form a success- 
ful coalition against the Tariff Bill. 

Mr. Blaine thinks by extreme protectionism to carry out the 
doctrine of Monroe, and at a time when the discoveries of 
human genius are facilitating communications of every kind 
between the peoples of the earth, he erects a triple barrier 
around the United States; but Canada will no doubt promptly 
correct his mistake. Atany rate, the Spirit of Liberty which 
is hovering over America will surely raise up some defender, 
who will do with Mr. Blaine what is done with vessels pro- 
pelled by oars when steamers begin to ply on a river, and with 
the antiquated flail in places where modern threshing 
machines make their appearance. That Spirit will never al- 
low the Republicans, or, rather, those who are misleading 
them, from transforming the Americans into enemies of prog- 
ress and slaves of routine. 
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Be SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RACE AND ITS BEARING ON 
‘ “THE NEGRO QUESTION.” 


ALICE BODINGTON. 
Westminster Review, London, October. 


THE possibility of a scientific study of history we owe to 
philology. Science, when wooed only for herself, has rich, 
unlooked-for gifts to bestow in the direction perhaps least 
dreamed of by her votaries. When the first researches were 
made in the grammar and construction of Sanskrit, no one 
supposed that it would afford a key to history, much less that 
Hindu and Persian, Celt and Sclav, Greek and German are of 
the same race; a race which, though rising and falling in its 
various constituent members, fas as a whole perpetually 
advanced and improved. Viewed in this light, modern history 
is the story of the struggle of this race with its various oppo- 
nents; of the sore straits to which it has often been reduced 
as in the periods of Arab and Tartar temporary success; of 
the victory, often long deferred, but inevitable, over every 
foe; and, in our own day, of its headlong rush towards new 
discoveries, new conquests, its search for more satisfactory 
bases df sociology, and, in this its moment of supreme power, 
perhaps of most importance to the world, its recognition of 
duties towards the weak and helpless. Nature knows nothing 
of duties *to the weak and helpless, except where the preser- 
vation of the species is concerned. In a moral sense this 
recognition of duties towards the weak is of all others the 
most distinctly human, and, in its most important develop- 
ments, the most distinctly modern. 

Until the essential unity of the Aryan race was revealed 
the study of history was saddening and disappointing. As 
Shakespeare says of life, history was as 

A tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. 

If we except the terrible episodes of the two great Tartar 
invasions, exhibitions of a brute force directed against a 
divided Europe, the only serious rivals of the Aryans, men- 
tally, morally and physically, have been the Semites. It is 
hardly too much to say that the present unquestioned supe- 
riority of the former race has not been owing to any striking 
mental, moral or physical advantages beyond those of their 
rivals, with the exception of one point only. But this one 
point, in so hotly contested a game, has been the winning 
one. The Aryan race has proved itself immensely superior 
to the Semitic in its capacity for political organization, and 
for passing on to systems of self-government and federation. 

This praise of such systems is not saying that they are the 
best for all people. Such systems, with all their faults, are 
incomparably the best government for ws, and the only ones 
under which we can grow to full mental and moral stature. 
But if the question is asked, whether these systems are the 
best form of government for all people, I, for one, would un- 
hesitatingly answer in the negative. I doubt whether the 
Semetic races would be perfectly capable of adopting all 
advances we make if they were not dwellers with us. But 
putting aside the Jews as practically our equals, it 1s certain 
that inferior races could not adopt our advances. 

We now recognize the elementary fact, that the laws, cus- 
toms and institutions of a people are natural growths, and 
can no more be suddenly altered or replaced than our heads 
could be fixed upon other péople’s shoulders. A Red Indian 
will not be made into an agriculturist by presenting him with 
a piece of land, some corn and a plough. A South Sea 
Islander does not attain our moral standpoint by the posses- 
sion of a Bible and a pair of trousers. And the American 
negro, the offspring of many generations of slaves, and a 
member of the lowest ethnological race in the world, is not 





made the equal of the white man by the possession of per- 
sonal freedom and a vote. It is a favorite assertion that the 
only difference between the white man and the negro is that 
the latter has a “‘ black skin.” Butthe skin has nothing to 
do with the matter. It is the general conformation of the 
negro, and above all his brain, that we have toconsider. It 
is superiority of brain and nothing else that has given man 
his ascendency over all other animals, and to Aryan man his 
ascendency over all other men. The negro can never be our 
equal. 

The voting capacity must rest upon the “force majeure * 
asa last resort. A vote conflicting with the general sense of 
those who alone have the power to enforce its execution 
would be null and void. Women may vote and may become 
members of legislative assemblies, but if the feminine vote 
should carry any measure repugnant to the general sense of 
the male population, that measure could not be enforced. 

The same line of reasoning which leads those who adopt it 
to the conclusion that the vote of women would be practi- 
cally null and void, applies with incomparably greater force 
to the negro. The vote of the women of the Anglo-Saxon 
race would, at least, carry with it great moral force, or, in the 
view of those who consider women morally superior to men, 
a preponderating moral force. Personally, 1 think women 
are no more the equal of men from this point of view than 
from any other, unless morality is understood in the narrow- 
est possible physical sense.» The names of the great leaders 
in morality and ethics will be found as surely to be the names 
of men as those of the great leaders in any other line of 
humanadvance. Moses, Buddha, Saint Paul, Socrates, Luther, 
Howard and Wilberforce will occur to the thought before the 
name of any woman presents itself. 

The vote of the negro can have no force at all, mental, 
moral or physical. If he voted in the majority on any ques- 
tion in which the white minority disagreed with him, the 
measure passed by such a vote would never be carried out. 
If he attempted to resort to physical force, so much the worse 
for our poor ‘‘ black brother.” It is asserted that the black 
man should have equal privileges with the white, because 
‘all souls are equal before God.” This is a question for the 
theologian, and, if true, may have great value in another 
world. But on this earth it can hardly be considered a ques- 
tion of practical politics, because it applies equally to the 
Negro, the Red Indian and the Chinese. Whatever may be 
the facts as ‘to the souls of these various races, their bodies 
and minds are very far from being equal, either as compared 
with one another or with the white man. 

Instead of a freedom and equality which can never exist, 
except on paper, why should not the real truth be honestly 
faced? The sudden emancipation of the slave, and his 
theoretical admission toall the rights and privileges of an 
American citizen, arose from a supposed political necessity, 
and rested on an immense accumulation of religious and sen- 
timental ideas, all equally untenable from a scientific point of 
view. I venture to think, that if the illusory right to vote as 
an American citizen were withdrawn trom the negro, and, on 
the other hand, if his real welfare and protection weré made 
the whole business of a special bureau, he would be in a far 
better position than he is now. 

There could be no possible objection to the free election by 
colored people of representatives who might discuss all mat- 
ters of special interest to the colored portion of the commu- 
nity. These representatives might, in their turn, elect a 
limited number of delegates to appear for them in Congress. 
The delegates would be persons in whom the negroes placed 
special confidence, and might be black or white. But the 
choice must be absolutely free, and no canvassing of any 
kind must be allowed on the part of a candidate for this 
highly important office. The ordinary affairs of the commu- 
nity would be dealt with by the whole body of colored repre- 
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sentatives, subject in all cases to the inspection, the revision and, 
if necessary, the veto of a special department at Washington. 
Matters of grave interest and importance; grievances, real or 
imaginary, should be laid directly before Congress by the 
small, specially-selected number of delegates, and thus 
brought to the bar of American public opinion. 

In return for this peace and protection I believe that the 
State, representing the whole body of citizens, has a right to 
enforce the carrying out any rules it may choose to make 
about the negro, remembering only that those rules should 
be enforced ina spirit of kindness and justice. If the State 
considers that the negroes should be removed into certain 
portions of the country specially reserved for them, the State, 
I believe, in so removing the negroes will be within its 
“rights.” Equally will the State be within its “rights” if, 
when the white population presses on the means of subsis- 
tence, the negroes shall be removed to Africa or the West 
Indies. 





THE AFRICAN ELEMENT IN AMERICA. 
Pror. N. S. SHALER. 
The Arena, Boston, November. 


WHEN the slave-traders of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries captured human beingsin Africa and transplanted 
them as laborers to the New World, they made a gigantic 
experiment, which has helped to. illustrate the ethnological 
truth, that although man isendowed with great pliability of 
mind, his physical frame is an obstinately unchangeable 
structure, the character of which has been determined by the 
environment of his ancestry, that is, by the climate, the soil, 
the food and the other material surroundings to which that 
particular variety of the human species to which he belongs 
has been accustomed for many generations. The Africans 
are a people whe by long-continued residence in equatorial 
regions have become indelibly stamped with the mark of the 
vertical sun: but in the two Americas they are distributed 
over a surface of country extending from the La Plata in the 
extreme south to the northern boundary of the United 
States. They furnish examples of what is in the strongest 
sense of the word a tropical race, living under every variety of 
material conditions; and the general conclusion to which 
their past history and their present state leads, isthat in the 
warmer tracts of America, that is, in the lowlands and the 
south, the negroes are vigorous, long-lived, and prolific, but 
that in the cold northern or elevated regions they cannot 
thrive, even under the fostering care with which as slaves they 
were formerly bred and protected by their owners. 

Under these circumstances, the question which suggests it- 
self is whether it would not be expedient to effect a fusion of 
the African with some other race in America; but medical 
opinion on this subject seems unanimously to indicate that 
miscegenation, however advantageous it may be when con- 
fined to European peoples, is unquestionably unsuccessful, 
when the elements to be mingled differ so widely from each 
other as the European or the aboriginal American does from 
the negro. 

It seems advisable, therefore, that the Africans in America 
should remain as they are, generally speaking, now, a race 
distinct from every other; but here the problem which pre- 
sents itself for solution is that of their political status. In 
San Domingo and Hayti, where negroes have been left with- 
out the sustaining influence of a white population, they have 
fallen back to the degraded condition of savages. In those 
tropical regions of South America where African blood pre- 
dominates and is not firmly held in the control of European 
civilization, the blacks are said by travellers to show no ten- 
dency to advance in social culture; but seem inclined rather 
to fall from the moral elevation they had attained under the 
control of civilized peoples. From these facts it is justifiable 





to infer, that the negroes in America, asa political community, 
are not yet able to stand alone. Inthe position of dependent 
people, they must learn with toil and pain the art of associated 
action, and thus slowly work their way to the goal of self- 
government, like those very peoples who removedtheir ances- 
tors from the wilds of Africa. To accomplish this object, 
they need, not only the helpful good-will, but the devoted aid 
of our own race, The obligation to render this aid isa duty, 
which the sordid and short-sighted action of our fathers has 
imposed on us; and it may well be that in the fulfilment of 
this duty our people are to find the noblest field for the exer- 
cise and development of their highest capacities. 





DEMOCRACY AND WEALTH. 
Pres. FRANCIS A. WALKER. 
The Forum, New York, November. 


MucH as [ admire Dr. Abbott, both as a manand asa teach- 
er of men, I am constrained to regard his article on “‘Indus- 
trial Democracy,” in 7he Forum for August, as likely todo 
more harm than good. In these days of general unrest, of agi- 
tation, often for agitation’s own sweet sake ; when the well- 
meaning are perplexed by challenges directed against the 
fundamental principles of government and property; when 
the instincts of spoliation and confiscation which lurk be- 
neath the fairest surface of conventional honesty, are being 
roused to wolfish ferocity by the appeals of demagogues, or 
of even more dangerous enthusiasts ; the public teacher, if he 
feels impelled to contribute something to the already rather 
embarrassing wealth of propositions for social reform, should 
make his recommendations as direct, as moderate, as specific 
as possible. 

Dr. Abbott contends that “ The wealth of the nation is the 
wealth of the people. It springs from the people. It there- 
fore belongs of right tothe people.” This is by no means 
clear. One is left to infer that his dissatisfaction is based on 
the assumption that the differences in wealth, as distributed, 
are greater than the differences in productive capability and 
effort warrant. It would have been well if he had said this 
directly and simply, instead of raising a cry of wildly com- 
munistic sound, which on examination is found, in its most 
obvious senses, to mean that which is false, and which, in the 
only construction that is found consistent with the truth, re- 
quires an entirely new substantive statementto give it any 
significance at all. 

It is to be noted, that Dr. Abbott offers no positive proof 
that the shares received by individuals in the present indus- 
trial order, are disproportioned totheir industrial de: erts. 
He adopts Laveleye’s maxim, ‘To each worker his produce, 
his entire produce, nothing but his produce;” yet he says 
‘“‘No man ever by himself created, or ever can create wealth.” 
How, then, when many, perhaps an indefinite number, com- 
bine, is each man’s produce—his own produce, his entire 
produce, with nothing but his produce—to be separated and 
determined? Howcan his share be fixed at all, except by 
that mutualestimation and valuation which we call exchange, 
and which, in the existing industrial system, we use for that 
purpose. The fact is simply this: certain large fortunes 
accumulated by individuals strike Dr. Abbott as in excess of 
the remuneration proper to the services performed by them 
in production. But might not this be due toa failure on 
Dr. Abbott’s part fully to appreciate the natureand extent of 
those services? A high authority in economics has said that 
Sir Henry Bessemer’s invention is to-day doing the work of 
one hundred thousand men. 

I am not disposed to take issue with Dr. Abbott as to the 
existence of much that is inequitable in the distribution of 
wealth. That in this present evil world, with so much of 
hardshipand wrong everywhere, there should not be hard- 
ship and wrong here, would be a monstrous proposition; but 
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when Dr. Abbott argues from the estimate that ‘one per 
cent. of the families of America (the United States, doubtless) 
Own as much as the remaining ninety-nine per cent., the 
proposition will inevitably, to most minds, mean that ninety- 
nine per cent. of the families receive only one percent. of the 
wealth that is produced. Suchaconception is false. The 
statement quoted refers only to accumulated wealth, not to 
current production. I believe that not more than ten, or at 
the highest twelve, per cent. of the annual income of the 
country goes to the favored class referred to. Nevertheless 
the fact that sosmall a part of the population enjoy so much 
as one-eighth or one-tenth of the national income, fairly 
raises the issue of equity which Dr. Abbott refers to. 

But Dr. Abbott’s article in 7he Forum does not relate to 
the ownership of wealth alone. He says: 

** Industrial democracy involves the further principle that, as the 
wealth of the nation com?2s from the people, and belongs to the people, 
so it should be administered by the people.” 

‘But as he contends that “Industrial democracy is not 
nationalism or State Socialism,” it is difficult to determine in 
what sense the statement should be taken. Dr. Abbott fur- 
ther believes that industrial democracy is imminent. ‘‘We 
cannot,” says he, ‘‘ permanently have a state based on demo- 
cratic principles, and anindustrial system based on oligarchic 
principles.” Why not? This isa mere assertion of one man’s 
notion, having no basis whatever in historical generalization. 
Nothing has been more marked than the indifference, if not 
the actual hostility, of the laboring population of England 
and America, generally, to the schemes of codperation and 
profit-sharing which have been urged upon them with so 
much of benevolent intention ever since 1848. In England 
large numbers of working-men support codperative stores, but 
as to earning their incomes in codperative shops or factories, 
they will have none of it. They prefer to throw the respon- 
sibilities, labors and risks of organizing production upon the 
employing class ; and then by means of trade-unions strikes, 
public sentiment and individual activity, to force up their 
wages as high as they will go, or at least as high as they can 
be kept. 

But I see good reason why the control of industry should 
not be vested in the wage workers asa body. The prime in- 
terest of the community is that industry shall be ably, energet- 
ically and prudently conducted. Nothing can cost the work- 
ing classes so much as the incompetent management of busi- 
ness. To avoid this, the best brain power, and the best will 
power are none toogood. The born leaders of industry in 
any community are few. They are the men who carry large 
responsibilities easily, whose faculties are not paralyzed or 
flustered by possibilities of loss, who havea calm vision,a 
broad outlook, firm nerves and great natural powers of com- 
mand. 

Dr. Abbott will say he wants the people to choose their 
leaders, but nochoice of the people can be relied upon tose- 
cure leaders as fit as those who demonstrate their fitness 
under the existing system. In the case of industry, the 
system of natural selection yields results as high as poor 
human nature can hope to attain. 

Like Dr. Abbott, I entertain highly optimistic views regard- 
ing the future of humanity; but I look forward rather to an 
industrial republic than to an industrial democracy. The 
last seventy-five years have shown truly wonderful results inthe 
improvement of the relations between the several classes of 
the community, without departing from fundamental and 


-well-approved principles of government, interfering with 


rights of property, or seriously impairing the virtue of private 
enterprise and individual initiative. I believe that further 
progress will be made more safely, and even more rapidly by 
continuing in the same course, than by introducing new ideas 
of social organization, by tampering with the institution of 

ivate property, whether in land or in goods, or by material- 
y enlarging the traditional functions of the State. 





EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND 
ART. 


THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
ALEX. H. Japp, LL. D. 
The Sun Magazine, London, Noveméer. 


WHO is your favorite writer? is a question that has been 
often asked of late years. It is a question that ought to be 
harder to answer than most people think. To be a man of one 
book is well, and may aid much toward self-satisfaction, but 
to judge truly of one, implies much thought and power of 
comparing. And then books are very like persons ; their quali- 
ties are complicated; and you may like one for one thing, 
and another for a very different thing. After a long spell of 
Macaulay with his sharp, antithetic brilliancy, you could not 
do better than have recourse to such a writer as Charles King- 
sley or Richard Blackmore. After George Eliot, who engages 
us so gravely in following problems, you could not have a bet. 
ter relief than Anthony Trollope, who paints life exactly as he 
knows it; after the eerze spectre-haunted Nathaniel Hawthorne 
than the witty yet wise Artemus Ward, who can seize the 
ludicrous point almost in any circumstance,and make you 
laugh even when, like Hamlet, you are tempted to be meta- 
physical. 

Some writers are always on the same level, never, so to speak 
vary their point of view. Great as he was, this is true of Lord 
Macaulay ; in a sense it is true also of Mr. Froude, They could 
not remain anonymous a day if they wished it. Now, whatever 
deductions may have to be made in an impartial review of De 
Quincey, he carried, if we may say so, his own corrections with 
him. He could beas dry and analyticalas Herbert Spencer; he 
could be humorous, playful, sarcastic, satiric, and he could be 
tender, pathetic and rise to very lofty levels of phantasy and 
imagination. It is something to find this variety in a writer, 
even if it is associated with some, tendency to digression and 
triviality. De Quincey would strictly be classed as a miscella- 
neous writer or essayist; his themes are so diversified, and he 
has reached the rank ofa classic without having written any one 
great work, 7. ¢., great as regards extent and scope. He owed 
his preéminence as a writer to his deepsympathy with human 
nature, to his penetrating thought ever touched with imagin- 
ation and fancy, to his lively humor, his great power of illus- 
tration ; and finally to a remarkably polished and harmonious 
style, with the utmost variety, flexibility, music and move- 
ment. 

Much as De Quincey read in books, he read also deeply in 
life. Let any reader turn to the “ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater,” and read that section which deals with the 
life of the shady lawyer, Brunel, in whose house he found a 
miserable lodging in Soho, during his hiding in London from 
his guardians; his half-pathetic, half-laughable references to 
the poor clerk, Pyment, and to the wholly pathetic picture of 
the little neglected girl whoshared his quarters. Theepisode 
of poor Ann, of Oxford Street, remains in the memory of the 
reader with a thrill of pain and disappointment as it did in 
his. His fraternizing with Galway gypsies on Glasgow Green, 
of which he tells his daughter, in one of his letters, and his 
delight in the society of children, even in his very old age, 
are physiognomic. 

His intellect was of a most penetrating and electric kind, 
but when it touched moral or religious questions, Judaism, 
Christianity, etc., it was always reverent. As to his humor, 
there has been much difference of opinion. Some of his let- 
ters to his daughter, are, in our idea, full of it—playful, genial, 
graceful in a high degree; there is humor, too, in many of the 
passages of the autibiographic sketches. The remarkable 
thing with De Quincey is, that he had very strong affinities 
with types of mind to which humor is wholly alien. His 
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marvellous power, of illustration are to be found scattered 
everywhere through his works. 

De Quincey’s style is almost universally admitted to be one 
of the most perfect. It is polished, yet fluent; scholarly, yet 
popular; clear, yet full of capricious terms and surprises; 
graceful, yet can condescend to the most familiar idioms and 
phrases. Butany criticism of De Quincey’s style which failed 
to dwell on his impassioned prose would be very imperfect. 
What qualities go to distinguish these essays,and set them so 
entirely apart from the efforts of all other writers? Weshould 
say that it was the peculiar blending of grandeur and simplic- 
ity, the one with the utmost art balancing the other. Mr. 
Saintsbury has cited from the Mater Susfirorum, a sentence, 
which he holds the most absolutely perfect in English, unap- 
proached even by Jeremy Taylor or Sir Thomas Browne. 
Here is the passage from which the sentence is taken, ang 
the sentence itself indicated by italics :— 

The second sister is called Mater Suspiriorum, Our Lady of Sighs. 
She never scales the clouds nor walks abroad upon the winds. She 
wears no diadem. And her eyes, if they were ever seen, would be 
neither sweet nor subtle ; no man could read their story; they would be 
found filled with perishing dreams, and the wrecks of forgotten de- 
lirium. But she raises not her eyes; her head on which sits a di- 
jlapidated turban, droops forever, forever fastens on the dust. She 
weeps not. She groans not. But she sighs inaudibly at intervals. 

With regard to De Quincey’s life, it was so thoroughly ab- 
normal, so exceptional from first to last, that it cannot be 
tried by any ordinary tests. Those who would thoroughly 
know this most subtle, learned, yet polished of English writers, 
must study him in his works, and use his letters as a helpful 
commentary. 





THE KNIGHT OF THE ROUND TABLE. 


JAMES BALDWIN, PH.D. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, Pa., November. 

THE Knight of the Round Table! At mention of that name 
what visions appear! Visions of a dead past they are, and 
yet of men and deeds whose influence lives in the present, 
and will continue to live as long as civilization lasts. We see 
more than the man in armor, with shield and lanceand richiy 
caparisoned steed, riding fearlessly into battle, or going forth 
in quest of adventure. In that steel-encased figure we be- 
hold the protest of the noblest minds of the Middle Ages 
against the prevailing barbarism of the times; an ideal of 
courage, of gentleness, of honor, of truth, hardly attained 
and certainly not surpassed in our ownage of enlightenment. 
a champion of the oppressed against the oppressor, of the 
weak against the strong, of right against might; the first ad- 
vocate of the emancipation of woman; the embodiment for 
many centuries of whatever was considered as true manliness 
in man. 

Who was this Knight of the Round Table? Broadly speak- 
ing he was the type of what was considered to be the perfect 
knight—the possessor:of all the knightly virtues. I do not 
know that he had any real existence in the flesh, but that men 
living inthe Dark Ages could conceive of such a character 
is ample evidence that they retained a sincere admiration for 
things noble and true. Thatarude people should love to 
hear the minstrel’s song of the perfect knight, argues that 
they were not wholly given over to rudeness. 

Of the origin of knighthood we have but little knowledge. 
The world has at all times stood in need of reformation; and 
in the darkest period it has never been without its reformers. 
It has always had somewhere a saving remnant—men who 
with such strength and such light as they possessed, have 
striven manfully and against odds to correct the evils which 
snrrounded them. The first knights were of that saving 
remnant; they were the earliest successful reformers of that 
modern era. A few men not strong enough to cope single- 























handed with the lawless feudal barons who plundered the 
land, conceived the idea of union. This union was at first 
doubtless for defensive purposes alone. But the spirit of 
humanity had not been entirely banished from the earth. 
Men in whose minds it still lingered longed to escape from 
the reign of bloodshed and cruel oppression ; and they looked 
with pity on the misfortunes of the weak and the defenseless 
who surrounded them. They resolved, in the true spirit of 
reformers and missionaries, to form an aggressive union, and 
to spend their lives in combating evil, in aiding the innocent, 
and in inculcating among men such ideas of truth and honor 
and courage as it was possible for them at that period to 
understand and appreciate. The spirit which actuated these 
knights—the spirit of chivalry, as it came to be called—was a 
leaven which soon wrought many changes. From being a 
small band of reformers, regarded as eccentric visionaries, 
despised, disdained, they became the centre of a movement, 
which, more than any other influence, wasdestined to hasten 
the coming of our modern civilization. Itseffect wasto restrain 
the selfishness of barbarism, to make courage praiseworthy 
only when exerted fora noble cause, to raise woman from a 
condition of degradation and slavery to one of honor and 
respect, to make duty the prime motive of human action. 
King Arthur, in whom we behold the flower of chivalry, the 
true “Knight of the Round Table,” can hardly be regarded 
as altogether a mythical personage. It is said that he was 
a prince of a tribe of Britons in South Wales or Cornwall, 
and that he lived during the first half of the sixth century. 

According to Geoffrey of Monmouth’s story, Arthur was 
the son of King Uther-Pendragon and of Ygerne his wife, but 
was brought up in ignorance of his kingly relationship. After 
the death of the King, and before Arthur was brought forward 
to be crowned, there arose other claimants to the throne. 
These contestants came into the churchyard, expecting some 
miraculous token by which their claims would be settled; 
when, behold, there stood an anvil of stone, and stuck therein 
a fair sword, naked at the point; and letters of gold were 
written about the stone that said this: ‘ Whoso pulleth 
out this sword out of this ‘stone and anvil is rightwise born 
King of England.” The tributary kings and the most famous 
knights in all the land tried their strength again and again 
at Candlemas and at Easter and at Pentecost, but the mirac- 
ulous sword stood fast in its place, until Arthur, then a boy, 
serving his foster brother Kay in the capacity of squire, by 
the merest accident laid hold of it,and drew it from its sheath 
with the greatest ease. The assembled knights at once 
swore eternal fealty to him, and he was crowned with great 
distinction. ; 

Soon after his coronation, King Arthur proceeded to found 
a new order of Knighthood, and because, at their festivals, 
they sat about the mystic table which Uther Pendragon had 
set up at Cardoell, he called it the Order of the Round Table. 
And the King charged his Knights “never to do outrage nor 
murder, and always to flee treason; also by no means to be 
cruel, but to give mercy unto him that asked mercy, under 
pain of forfeiture of their worship and lordship; and always 
to do ladies, damosels and gentlewomen service, upon pain of 
death. Also that no man may take battle in a wrongful 
quarrel, for no law, nor for any world’s good. And unto this 
were all the Knights sworn of the Round Table, both old and 
young.” 

Among these Knights the first one sworn was Bedivere; but 
first in prowess and in the affections of the King was Launcelot, 
“the courtliest Knight that ever bare shield, the sterrest 
that ever laid spear in rest, the meekest and gentlest man 
that ever eat in hall among ladies.” After him came Tristram 
of Lyonesse, and Pelleas; Gawain, Gareth, and Modred, 
nephews of the King; Kay, his foster brother; Galahad and 
Percival, Geraint and others of lesser note. All sat down at 
the Round Table “ with the Holy Ghost in their midst.” But 
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they left one seat vacant,a seat which Merlin had made, 
and which he called the Siege Perilous. For upon it no im- 
pure man could sit: the earth would swallow him up. And 
these ideal Knights of the Round Table were not all perfect, 
as witness Launcelot’s guilty love for the queen Guinevere, or 
that of Tristram and fair Isolt, or of the treason of Agrivaine 
and the double treachery of Modred. Even Arthur, the ensam- 
ple of all Knightly virtues, “sinned his sin which found him 
out when he took his way ” 
To the island-valley of Avilion. 


But the story of the Round Table Knight teaches us that, 
if he fell, he fell striving after lofty ideals. 





THE LESSON OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau and Berlin, Cctcber. 


THE historical importance of the French Revolution does 
not consist in the abolition of the feudal system. This labor 
was already accomplished. After centuries of energetic 
struggle with the nobility and the clergy, the third estate 
had already won the control in every department of commer- 
cial and intellectual life. The revolution simply verified the 
fact—it gave the ancien régime its certificate of death. Its 
historical interest for the world consists in this, that it wasa 
purposed overthrow of an existing order of society, for the 
establishment of a higher and more idealized form of society 
upon its ruins. 

This form must naturally correspond to the aspirations of 
the third estate. This was the class that floated on the crest 
of victory. This was the class that expected to reap the 
greatest share of the fruits of victory. Only to give perma- 
nence and solidity to the new organization, it was unquali- 
fiedly necessary, that the fourth estate also should receive 
some measure of consideration. 

The undertaking was a great one. The race which under- 
took it had not the power to give effect to it. 

In a communication to Louis XVI. Turgot complained that 
the French nation did not constitute a homogeneous whole, 
but rather a conglomerate of loosely cemented orders, in 
which the individuals had but few points of contact and were 
consequently devoted solely to their individual! interests. 
Unquestionably this is a characteristic of Frenchmen, but the 
conclusion to which it points is applicable, not so much to 
the French people, as to the governmental system represented 
by the ancien régime. Man is constitutionally impelled by 
motives of self-interest in all his pursuits; and self-interest 
gravitates necessarily in a centrifugal direction. It is only 
when experience has convinced us, that the furtherance of 
our own interests is in the last degree conditioned by the 
upholding and maintenance of the genera! well being, that 
we become social beings. Thistruth was concealed from the 
French people, simply because they held back from the one 
means of acquiring it. Only a very insignificant percentage 
of them took any part in public life. The preponderating 
majority of the French had no thought for anything but the 
business transactions in which they were severally engaged. 
The short-sighted egoism that consequently dominated the 
French nation, had sufficed to overthrow the ancien régime ; 
but the establishment of a new order of things to meet the 
needs of the Nation on its career inaugurated by the revolu- 
tion, called for higher powers. 

Up to a certain point the interestsdf the lower orders coin- 
cided with theirs. The first measure of importance was one 
in which both estates were equally interested, z ¢., the aboli- 
tion of the privileges of feudalism. All the numerous hin- 
drances, by means of which commerce had been contracted 
and burdened, must be torn down,and taxation readjusted to 
the means of the ratepayers. For the proletariat too, as well 
as for the bourgeoisie, it was uncerstood that equality of rights 


should be guaranteed bya constitution, and by giving the. 





people a participation in the government, it was intended to 
provide security against all attempts to overthrow it. 

Had the third estate not had its attention concentrated so 
closely on the matter in hand that it had no thought for the 
future, it might have been possible to have effected an ar- 
angement that would have kept the fourth estate satisfied, 
at least forawhile. If nosuch arrangement could be arrived 
at, the adjustment of difficulties could only be effected by 
force of arms. As by all revolutions, so by that of 1789, the 
consciousness of the rights of the masses had been considera- 
bly enhanced. 

The forcible uprising of the bourgeoisie against the estab- 
lished order having been crowned with success, had justified 
the appeal to force of arms with a show of legality. 

There could be nodoubt but that if the fourth estate should 
be dissatisfied with the results it would make the appeal un- 
hesitatingly. 

As Camille Desmoulins remarked, the revolution was 
prompted solely by considerations of individual self-interest, 
and the dangerous operation of egoism in the organization 
of the new society, was sharply emphasized by the reckless- 
ness with which the bourgeoisie extended the suffrage to the 
lower orders, thereby vesting the sovereignty of the Nation 
in the people. With the power thus acquired, the class which 
had nothing, opposed the newly established order, and, as 
might be expected from their political insight and education, 
they made demands which rendered further co-operation im- 
possible ; and ere long they learnt the lesson, “that as every 
one has a stomach organized for digestion, those who have 
nothing must go totheir neighbors to make good the defi- 
ciency.” 
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CAN ACQUIRED CHARACTERS BE INHERITED? 
Edinburgh Review, October. 


THE question here propounded has been the cause of a 
dispute, which has excited an extraordinary amount of inter- 
est both in Great Britain and on the Continent. One answer 
to the question has been given by Professor Weismann of 
Freiburg, than whom no one holds a more conspicuous posi- 
tion in the world of biological science. His views, therefore, 
are sure tocommand :attention. He has, indeed, startled us 
by some strange doctrines. Thus he has taught that there is 
really no such thing asa distinction of sex; such seeming 
difference as we do find having been developed in order to 
introduce a little pleasing variety into a too monotonous 
world. He also tells us that no animal, whether a hyena or 
a tapeworm, lives for itself, but for the benefit of posterity, 
each creature only dying in order to benefit its race; so that 
every organism, from a wheel-animalcule to a whale, is, un- 
knowingly, a sort of zodlogical Marcus Curtius. 

But this state of things is, according to him, a modern im- 
provement, seeing that the first organisms were all poten- 
tially immortal. They were creatures which each consisted 
of only one cell, which multiplied by dividing into two equak 
halves, whereof each moiety had an equal right to declare 
itself to be the continuation of the original undivided whole. 
As countless myriads of such unicellular organisms still exist, 
we still dwell amongst immortals. Thus, according to Weis- 
mann, the life of the whole human race has no durable ap- 
preciation, compared with that of the simplest animalcule of 
the nearest pond. The animalcule isthe Wandering Jew of 
biology, and even more; for he almost saw the dawn of life 
on this planet, and will continue his course in restless activ- 
ity through the twilight of its close. 

But the most distinctive character of Weismann’s teaching, 
is his absolute denial that any acquired characters can be in- 
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herited. No skill of hand, no activity of brain, which has 
been acquired through use and wont, can ever pass from sire 
toson. We may do much to educate the boy, but when he 
has grown a man, his offspring will have to begin de novo, as 
entirely as if their parent had never opened a book or learned 
a line by heart. 

Yet it is notorious that parental and ancestral characters 
are transmitted. Howisthis? He tells us that it is due to 
the fact that every creature, which consists of more than one 
cell, has a body made up of two parts: one constituting the 
bulk of the body (called by him the soma) ; the othera minute 
portion of matter termed by him “ germplasm,” and supposed 
to retain the immortality which once belonged to the uni- 
cellular ancestor. Thus we each and all bear within us an 
immortal part, living in eternal unconsciousness, and uncon- 
sciously served by fool and philosopher, peer and peasant; 
none of whom dreams that such service is,as it is according 
to Weismann, his being’s one real end and aim. 

But seeing that, in addition to our parents, we all have an 
unimaginable quantity of ancestors, how are we to explain 
the fact that only the characteristics of a very few of them 
seem to be transmitted? This fact is thus explained by Pro- 
fessor Weismann and his supporters, who are known as Neo- 
Darwinians. 

The eggs of most animals successively expel from their 
substance two particles, known as the first and second “ polar 
bodies.’’ The first is superfluous material, fit for building up 
the egg itself. The second, Professor Weismann affirms to be 
a similarly superfluous quantity of ancestral germplasm. As 
generation succeeds to generation, an ever-increasing compe- 
tition takes place between such ancestral germplasms, the 
most ancient becoming gradually “crowded out.” Thus we 
may imagine that, with the extrusion of a second polar body, 
there may be excluded the germplasm of a contemporary of 
Boadicea, or of one who fought at Hastings or Agincourt, 
Worcester or Waterloo, as the case may be. 

According to Weismann, every character possessed by every 
animal is due to the preservation in the struggle for life of 
minute accidental variations in the molecular structure of 
germplasm, which alone has adapted every being to its en- 
vironment. 

But the Neo-Darwinians have opponents who, under the 
lead of Professor Eimer of Tiibingen, are known as Neo- 
Lamarckians, and the latter maintain, not only that many 
structural features can be pointed out which are of useful to 
their possessors, but also that all adaptations are due to the 
inheritance of acquired characters. 

We may, indeed, ask with the Neo-Lamarckians, what is 
the use of that scrotal character whereby various mammalia 
differ from all other animals? What is the use of phos- 
phorescence to pelagic animals? What is the use of that 
fragility to Ophiurid star-fishes, which has gained them the 
name of brittle-stars? A great deal has been said about the 
utility of the color of flat fishes; but the soles in aquaria are 
nearly always buried in the sand on which they live; they 
come out mostly at night, when, to our eyes at least, no colors 
can be distinguished; and when they move about by day, 
they are almost always covered with a thin layer of sand 
sprinkled over their upper sides, by which their color is con- 
cealed. A powerful argument against Weismann’s view may 
be drawn from the phenomena presented by the eves of flat 
fishes—that is, such fishes as the sole, flounder, brill, turbot, 
and the like. These, when young, have the eyes situated as 
usual, 7.¢., one on each side. As they become adult, how- 
ever, One passes Over, so that both eyes are upon one side 
(right or left) of the head. This could not have been brought 
about by the minute changes of natural selection, since the 
mere transit of the eye fora small fraction of its ultimate 
journey could never have been the means of saving a life. 
This is the more evident, since in the young turbot and brill 





the metamorphosis is very nearly or quite completed, long 
before the little fish has retired to the sea-bottom. 

The fact is, that Professor Weismann’s view of heredity is 
not, as he seems to think, in any sense an explanation. 
Whether the reappearance in the offspring of characteristics 
possessed by parents be due to any influence of a parental 
organism, or merely toa fixed tendency in germplasm, it re- 
mains in either case equally and absolutely unexplained. The 
use made of the word “ heredity” often shows that our 
contemporaries are as ready, as were any of their forefathers, 
to rest content with mere words and phrases. The term 
‘“*heredity”’ merely serves to denote the fact that characters 
remain constant, within narrow limits, through succeeding 
generations. The persistence of characters implied by 
heredity is as mysterious as and no more so, than the process 
of change which external conditions may induce. 





THE ANALYSIS OF THE SENSATIONS—ANTI- 
METAPHYSICAL. 


Pror. ERNST MACH. 
Monist, Chicago, October. 


THE great results that physical science in the last centuries 
has achieved, not only in its own domain, but also by the 
assistance it has afforded in the domain of other sciences, 
have brought it about, that physical ways of thinking and 
physical methods of procedure have everywhere attained to 
special prominence, and that the greatest expectations are 
associated with their employment. However, without re- 
nouncing the support of the science of physics, it is possible 
for the physiology of the senses not only to continue its own 
special development, but also to afford physical science itself 
valuable assistance. The following simple considerations 
will serve to illustrate this relation. 

My friend can put on adifferent coat. His countenance 
can assume a joyfulor a serious expression. The complexion 
of his face, under the effects of light or of emotion, can 
change. His shape can be altered by a movement, or can be 
permanently transformed. But the sum total of the perma- 
nent, as compared with gradual alterations of this kind, 
always remains so great, that the latter vanish. Itisthesame 
friend with whom [ take my daily walk. 

As relatively permanent is exhibited, further, that complex 
of memories, moods, and feelings, joined to a particular body 
(the human body), which is denominated the “1” or “ Ego.” 
I can be engaged with this subject or with that subject, I can 
be quiet or animated, excited or ill-humored. Yet—patho- 
logical cases not considered—enough that is permanent 
remains to recognize the ego as the same. Moreover, the 
ego also is only of relative permanency. 

+ 

The apparent permanency of the ego consists, preémi- 
nently, in the fact of its continuity, and of itsslow change. The 
many thoughts and plans of yesterday that are continued to- 
day, and the little habits that are unconsciously and involun- 
tarily kept up for longer periods of time, constitute the funda- 
mental root of the ego. There can hardly be greater differ- 
ences in the ego of different persons, than occur in the course 
of years in ome person. When I recall to-day my early youth, 
I should take the boy that I then was, with the exception of 
a few single features, for a different person, did not thechain 
of memories that make my personality now lie before me. 

The ego is as little absolutely permanent as bodies. That 
which we so greatly fear in death, the annihilation of our 
permanency, actually occurs in life in abundant measure. 
That which is most valued by us, remains preserved in count- 
less copies, or in cases of exceptional excellence, as a rule, 
preserves itself. In the best human being, however, there 
are individual traits, the loss of which neither he himself nor 
others need regret. Indeed, at times, death, viewed as liber- 
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ation from individuality, can even become a pleasant 
thought. 
*# 

After the first survey has been obtained, by the formation 
of concepts of substance, “ body.” “ego” (matter, soul), the 
‘will is impelled to a more exact examination of the changes 
that take place in this relatively permanent existence. The 
changeable elements in bodies and the ego, indeed, is the 
very thing that moves the will. Now, for the first time, do 
the constituent elements of the complex, stand forth as 
properties of the same. Thus gradually do different com- 
plexes appear to be composed of common constituent ele- 
ments. The visible, the audible, the tangible. are separated 
from bodies. The visible is broken up into color and into 
form. The complexes are disintegrated into e/ements. 

The proper and useful habit of designating that which is 
permanent by a single name, and of comprehending the same 
in a single thought, without analyzing at each operation its 
_ constituent parts, is liable to come into singular conflict with 
the tendency to separate those constituent parts. The ob- 
scure image formed of the permanent, which does not per- 
ceptibly change, when one oranother constituent part istaken 
away, appears to be something existent by zfse/f. Thus arises 
the monstrous idea of a ¢hing of itself different from, and 
incognizable with relation to, its phenomenal existence. The 
Protean illusory philosophical problem of a single, inde- 
pendent thing with many properties, arises from the misun- 
derstanding of the fact that extensive comprehension, and 
accurate separation, although both are temporarily justifiable 
and profitable for a number of purposes, cannot and must not 
be employed simultaneously. 

We see an object with a point S. If we touch S, that is 
bring it into relation with our body, we receive a prick. We 
can see S without feeling the prick, but as soon as we feel the 
prick, we find S. The visible point, therefore, isa Jermanent 
fact or nucleus, to which the prick is annexed, according to 
circumstances, as something accidental. From the frequency 
of occurrences analogous to this, we ultimately accustom 
ourselves to regard a// properties of bodies as “ effects” pro- 
ceeding from permanent, persistent nuclei, and conveyed to 
the ego through the mediation of the body, which effects we 
call sensations. By this very operation, however, these im- 
agined nuclei lose their entire sensory content, and become 
mere mental symbols. The assertion is correct, then, that 
the world consists only of our sensations. In which case we 
have knowledge on/y of sensatiops, and the assumption of 
the nuclei mentioned, as well as of reciprocal action between 
the same, from which sensations might be supposed originally 
to proceed, turns out to be wholly idle and superfluous. 

When I say that the table, the tree, and so forth are sensa- 
tions of mine, there is contained in this, as contrasted with 
the method of representation of the ordinary man, an actual 
extension of my ego. And so, too, upon the emotional side, 
such extensions actually occur; as for the virtuoso who pos- 
sesses as perfect a mastery of his instrument as he does of 
his own body; for the skilful orator in whom the eyes of an 
audience converge, and who controls the thoughts of his 
hearers; for the energetic politician who directs with ease, 
his party; and so on. In conditions of depression, on the 
other hand, such as nervous people often have to endure, the 
ego contracts and shrinks. 

The ego is not sharply defined, its limits are very indefirfite, 
and arbitrarily displaceable. Only by mistaking this, and by 
unconsciously narrowing these limits as well as by enlarging 
them, do metaphysical difficulties in the conflicts of pointsof 
view arise. 

As soon as we have recognized that the supposed unities, 
“body” and “ego,” are only makeshifts for a provisional 
survey and for certain practical ends, we are obliged in many 
thorough-going scientific investigations to abandon them as 





insufficient and inappropriate. The opposition between ego 
and world, sensation (or phenomena) and thing, then van- 
ishes, and we are brought to deal simply with the connection 
and relation of the elements of the complexes under which 
we severally apprehend the ego, our own body, and the phe- 
nomena of external nature. 

The great chasm between physical and psychological re- 
search exists only for the common stereotyped method of 
observation. A color is a physical object, when, for example, 
we regard its dependence upon its luminous source ; regard- 
ing, however, its dependence upon the retina, it becomes a 
psychological object, a sensation. Not the subject-matter, 
but the direction of our investigation, is different in the two 
domains. 

When we conceive a green tree to ourselves, we know right 
well how to distinguish between it and atree in external 
nature. The imaged tree has a much less determinate form, 
its green is paler and more evanescent, and, what is of es- 
pecial note, it distinctly appears in a different sphere, which 
means nothing more than that its elements are united with 
divers other elements. 

+ 

The primary fact is not the I (the ego), but the elements 
(sensations). The elements constitute the J. J perceive the 
sensation green, means, that the element green occurs ina 
given complex of other elements (sensations, memories). 
When / cease to perceive the sensation green, when / die, 
then the elements no longer occur in their customary com- 
mon way of association. That is all. Only an ideal mental- 
economical unity, not a real unity, has ceased to exist. 


SUNSTROKE AND INSANITY. 
THEODORE B. Hys.op, M.D. 
Journal of Medical Science, London, October. 


THE relationship of sunstroke and insanity has received 
only a comparatively small amount of attention at the hands 
of medico-psychologists, and our knowledge of the mental 
defects and aberrations of intellect, as sequelz of an attack of 
sunstroke, is as yet ill-defined and unsystematized. 

Authors resident in hot climates have concerned them- 
selves largely with studying the effects of a continued high 
degree of temperature upon the vital processes of man, and 
we are mainly indebted to them for knowledge of acute 
sequelz, such as ardent fever with acute delirium, remittent 
and intermittent fevers complicated with dysenteries, hepa- 
tic inflammations, congestions, etc. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in estimating the 
exact effects of the solar rays, not only from the paucity of 
experiments, but from the common presence of other condi- 
tions, such as hot, rarefied, and perhaps impure air, heat of 
the body produced by exercise unattended by perspiration, 
and numerous others. : 

I propose in this paper to accept the convenient classifica- 
tion of Morache, who divides the forms of sunstroke into two 
classes, viz.: 

Coup de Soleci—due to direct heat of the sun. 

Coup de Chaleur—indirectly due to heat and other influences. 

The assumption that the direct impingement of the sun’s 
rays upon the head may be attended with an active conges- 
tion, may possiby be true in some cases, but I do not think 
this is by any means proved, apart from the presence of other 
important factors. 

The relative values of atmospheric influences, such as heat, 
humidity, winds, etc.,as causes are interesting ; but the bodily 
causes, such as fatigue, bodily habits, excesses—either alco- 
holic, dietetic, or sexual—and syphilis, are the most important, 
and have an influence specially upon the viger of the con- 
stitution, and, in rendering a person more susceptible to 
heat, so far predispose him to suffer from it. 
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Solar heat, as an immediate or exciting cause, is said to act 
in two ways, causing (1) prostration of the nervous powers 
and syncope, with symptoms of debility, vertigo, weariness 
nausea, and incontinence of urine; or (2) venalization of the 
blood, with absence of perspiration, suppression of urine, and 
constipation. Although the heat of the sun may possibly 
affect the vaso-motor centre in the medulla oblongata, espe- 
cially by striking on the unguarded occiput and neck, yet the 
same symptoms arise when there is no direct influence of the 
sun upon the person attacked. 

Recognition of this fact is important, as formerly in India 
only those cases occurring after direct exposure to the sun 
were recorded; and in investigating the previous histories of 
our cases of insanity this source of error is always open to us. 

From literature, and from experience gained by analysis of 
55 cases of insanity following sunstroke, I have been led to 
believe that India is perhaps the country most productive of 
that affection amongst Europeans, for no less than 23 of the 
cases were said to have occurred there. In eight cases there 
was a history of malaria, in five of syphilis, whilst alcoholism 
could only be traced in seven of the 55 cases. Alcohol espe- 
cially predisposes to the indirect form of heat-stroke. 

The most abiding results of sunstroke are all referable to 
impaired functional energy of the cerebro-spinal system, and 
this impairment shows itself either in motor paralysis, sensory 
paralysis of common or special sensation, over-sensitiveness 
(hyperesthesiz) or defective sensativeness (dysesthesiz) of 
the nerves of common and special sensation, in debility, and 
undue excitability, of the emotional centres, and in similar 
states of the cerebral hemispheres and spinal cord; or more 
commonly in some nervous defect or perversion, consisting 
in a functional paralysis of one or more of the great nerve 
centres. In addition to these, the extreme sensitiveness of 
the patients ever afterwards to the rays of the sun, or to ex- 
cessive heat, and the effect exercised upon them by alcohol, 
all point, according to Sir Joseph Fayrer, to the unstable 
condition of the great vaso-motor centre in the medulla 
oblongata. The same author states that a sunstroke is often 
attended with meningitis, or cerebral changes, which may 
destroy life or intellect sooner or later, or permanently com- 
promise the whole health or that of some important function. 





BIRDS. 
Quarterly Review, London, October. 


No other branch of Natural History approaches, in popu- 
larity, that one which is devoted tothe study of birds. Many 
reasons concur to give this well-recognized preéminence to 
Ornithology. Every natural object doubtless possesses a 
certain beauty in the eyes of those who have made it a special 
and prolonged object of study. But the beauty of a bird is 
readily to be perceived by most persons, even though they 
may be devoid of any scientific training. Birds appeal in 
various ways to our senses and emotions, as well as to our 
intellect, and lend attraction to what is quite external to and 
independent of them. 

A bird is one of the most wonderfully organized of all ani- 
mals, and almost the whole of its organization is arranged to 
facilitate flight. The flights some birds will take, moreover, 
are extraordinary phenomena in themselves. Our swifts and 
swallows fly every year from England to Southern Africa and 
to the Moluccas, and the restless, wandering flight of various 
oceanic birds is still more surprising. That such action 
should be possible in a hot-blooded animal with an internal 
bony skeleton, needs a most careful and peculiar arrange- 
ment of its organs. These are so packed as to place the 
centre of gravity where it can best be sustained, and all the 
organs are so constructed as to produce in combination the 


greatest strength and warmth with the least possible weight. 
Nothing is more marvellous than the structure of a feather. 





It is an organ at once so light and so strong, and one which 
at the same time seems so thoroughly to shut in and retain 
the body’s heat, that it is impossible to imagine anything 
more perfect. 

Bones are necessarily more or less heavy structures, but the 
bones of most birds, while their solid substance is exceed- 
ingly strong, are wonderfully lightened by the details of its 
arrangement, and still more by the fact, that most of them 
contain not marrow, but warm (and therefore light) air. In 
some birds even every bone of each toe is thus permeated, 
and air passes into the skeleton freely by means of large air- 
sacs, into which cavities in the lungs directly open. But for 
flight, great power is no less necessary than lightness of 
structure; and voluminous muscles are needed to bring the 
parts of the skeleton, above all the wings, into vigorous play. 
Hence the great mass of flesh upon the breast, where are 
accumulated all the muscles needed to depress the wings, and 
so raise the body in the air. 

Obviously, the further an organ is removed from the centre 
of gravity, the more inconvenient would it be to have its 
weight and bulk augmented. Thus the arm of a bird is re- 
duced to what is barely necessary to sustain the great feathers 
of the wing, and to extend or fold the arm itself. The hand 
is diminished to an extreme degree, and its few rudimentary 
fingers are closely bound together. Yet birds have many very 
handy acts to perform, and have often to weave wonderfully 
dexterous structures in their nest-building. For this the bill 
has to serve as a hand, and is, indeed, a most skilful and 
delicate organ of prehension. Yet such an organ it could not 
be, were it not for the great mobility of the neck which, even 
when the neck is short, is such as to enable the bird to turn 
its head round and look directly over its back. 

So careful is the packing process in birds, that the parts 
which grind the food and act as teeth, are placed, not in the 
jaws, but in the centre of the body—in the gizzard. These 
parts consist of small stones, which most birds swallow for 
this purpose—all those, that is, which feed on grain and other 
substances that require grinding. 

In man and beasts the organ of voice—the larynx—is situ- 
ated high up, close beneath the root of the tongue; but in 
birds, even the vocal organ—known in them as the “ syrinx”’ 
—is brought near the centre of gravity. Instead of being, as 
in us, at the summit of the windpipe, it is situated at the lower 
end of that tube, just where it divides into the two bronchi. 

A very wonderful organ is the eye of the bird. To saythat 
a man has the “ eye of a hawk,” is a familiar expression to 
denote great keenness of vision; but when we reflect that 
such a bird has often to observe its prey on the ground from 
a great height, and to descend rapidly and seize it, keeping it 
all the time well in view during its descent, it becomes plain 
to us how delicate and’ extensive its powers of adjustment 
must be. Birds have a special mechanism for sweeping the 
eye, rapidly and often, by means of athirdeyelid. This may 
be seen any day by observing for a short time the eye of some 
eagle in a Zodlogical Garden, and noting the film which seems 
at frequent intervals to shroud it fora moment. 

Birds are the only animals, besides man, which can be taught 
distinctly to articulate and utter sentences, which, though of 
course not understood by the birds themselves, are none the 
less surprising to listen to. 

The great distinctness with which birds are marked off 
from every other class of animals, also gives them an addi- 
tional interest in the eyes of many persons who have some 
knowledge of natural history. They are the most easily de- 
fined of any class, since the two words, “ feathered creatures, 
suffice to define them. Every bird possesses feathers, but no 
creature which is not a bird has anything of the kind. 

Birds stand between beasts and reptiles, but are widely dis- 
tinct from both. All beasts possess, as we possess, warm 
blood, but the blood of a bird is warmer still, and thus birds 
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differ greatly from reptiles, in spite of their possessing certain 
structural characters in common with that cold-blooded class. 

Existing birds are now generally arranged in two very un- 
equal groups. One of these includes only the ostrich and its 
allies, while the other embraces all the rest of the class. With 
the ostrich we class the American ostrich or rheas, the few 
species of cassowary, the two emeus, and the species of ap- 
teryx—some twenty species all told. It is in the structure of 
the breast and shoulder-bones that these birds agreetogether 
and differ from all other species of the class, and it has been 
suggested that they are the kinds which most nearly resemble 
the peculiar reptiles, from which all birds have been supposed 
to have originated. 








RELIGIOUS. 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 
PRINCIPAL ALFRED CAVE, D.D. 
Andover Review, Boston, November. 


THar there has been, and still is, a conflict between Relig- 
ion and Science,I do not stay to illustrate at any length. 
Let it be granted that the treatment of Galilco by the Inqui- 
sition is an indelible blot upon the church of that day. Let 
it be also granted that the burning of Giordano Bruno was a 
crime. Nay, for the sake of argument, let Dr. Draper’s 
“‘ History of the Conflict between Religion and Science” be 
esteemed to becold and colorlesstruth. For physical science 
has indubitably had to fight its way, harrassed on all sides by 
the mounted troops of religion And I am old enough to 
remember with shame, the personal attacks which have been 
made in many a pulpit and religious periodical, upon the 
illustrious author oi that remarkable book which has revolu- 
tionized, nay, constituted the Science of Biology. 
of course, Darwin’s Origin of Species. 

All I will venture to say in extenuation of the conflict is, 
that the fault appears to lie rather in human, than in religious, 
mature. But it is not without advantage that all new truth 
has to pass through war to victory. 

In what I have to say upon the conflict between religion 
and science, 1 am anxious not to take either side. Lament- 
ing the existence of the conflict, and believing as I do that it 
is based largely on mistake and wholly on unwisdom, my 
desire is to say a few words asa mediator and peacemaker. 
For let men calmly consider what religion is, and what sci- 
ence is, and they will speedily come to see that any conflict 
between them isthe result of misunderstanding. 

For what is science? 

Science is not nature. 





I mean, 


It is the product of the human 
mind considering nature. From the facts nature provides, 
man constructs the science. Doubtless, in endeavoring to 
acquaint himself, by observation and experimentand thought, 
with the facts and laws of nature, the man of science is en- 
deavoring to rethink the divine thoughts embodied in 
mature; nevertheless, man’s rethinking is man’s rethinking. 

Now, what ts religion ? 

Religion is not theology. Religion provides the facts from 
which man makes theology. Theology is the product of the 
human mind considering religion. In fact, theology is to 
religion what science is to nature. Nature is the subject 
matter of science; religion is the subject matter of theology. 
Religion, like nature, belongs to the domain of facts; theol- 
ogy, like science, belongs to the domain of the interpretation 
of facts. Science is nature observed and systematized; 
theology is religion observed and systematized. 

Hence it follows that religion and science cannot be compared, 
They belong to different realms. Nor can they rightly be in 
conflict. For, if religion is fact, and science is the interpre- 
tation of fact, no interpretation of fact can ever affect fact. 
In all enquiry we are compelled to assume the harmony o: 





facts, and one class of facts cannot be assumed to be in con- 
flict with another class of facts. 

But there may be conflict between theology and science; 
and it would be a very superficial consideration of the mo- 
mentous intellectual struggle of our times, if 1 failed to ask 
whether there is any necessary antagonism between theology 
and science. In the view of some thinkers, manifestly, both 
theologians and scientific men, theology and science, are in 
irreconcilable antagonism. Nay, in the opinion of a few 
prominent writers the battle is already ended, for theology, 
they think, has been relegated forever to the limbo of witch- 
craft and astrology and phrenology. The comfort is that 
some prominent scientific men cannot always draw the line 
between their hypotheses and proven theory. Is there,then, 
any conflict, any necessary conflict, between Theology and 
Science? 

I fail to see how there can be; for, ridiculous as it may 
appear to some to say so, the theologian zs a man of science. 
Every science has four characteristics. One characteristic is 
that it deals with facts. Another characteristic of a science 
is that it strzves to reach laws, principles, generalizations, 
doctrines, whichever name be preferred. Science cannot 
rest satisfied with an unrelated series of facts; its endeavor 
must always be to unify facts; from isolated facts it must 
ever strive to rise to general knowledge. Yet a third charac- 
teristic of a science is, that for scientific purposes it /zm7ts zts 
view to one class of facts. Mathematics concerns itself with 
number and space, not with life ; psychology concerns itself 
with mind, not with the physical forces. Science deals with 
all facts; a science deals with one class of facts. A fourth 
characteristic is that a science systematizes. Jt adopts a cer- 
tain appropriate order in the investigation and exposition of 
its subject matter. 

Let these four characteristics be present in any branch of 
knowledge, and you havea science; let any one character- 
istic be absent, and the name of science must be withheld. 
Every science must treat of facts, must treat of facts of a dis- 
tinct and related kind, must seek to obtain generalizations 
from those facts, and must arrange its facts and doctrines in 
a due order. Inquiry which does not deal with facts is spec- 
ulation, not science; a series of facts without laws is a cata- 
logue, not a science; an examination of facts and laws in 
general is universal knowledge, and nota science; an inves- 
tigation into facts and laws which is not digested into system, 
is an encyclopedia and not a science. 

But if these four are the characteristics of a science, one may 
venture with all modesty, but with extreme firmness, to ask, 
jirst, does not theology deal with facts? second, does not 
theology consist of a genus of facts sufficiently well defined ? 
third, does not theology diligently strive to pass from facts to 
laws? fourth, are not arrangement and system peculiarly 
manifest in theological results? Really, that theology is not 
a science, is one of the most unscientific prejudices of some 
scientific men. Professor Huxley, writing on this subject, 
says: “If any man is able to make good the assertion that 
his theology rests upon valid evidence and sound reasonings, 
then it appears to me that such theology must take its place 
as a part of science.” 

Can it be shown, then, that theology rests on valid evidence 
and sound reasoning? Is it not incontestable that theology 
has to do with facts—facts as manifest and related as the 
facts of number or the facts of life ? 

For theology, which is the science of religion, is manifestly 
concerned with religion, and religion is itself a fact. 1 mean 
by religion, that intuition of the divine, which, universal as 
man, is at the basis of all the religious development of man. 
The universality of the religious sense is now commonly 
conceded. Another series of facts with which theology is 
concerned is the facts of revelation. By revelation I mean 
knowledge about God and man divinely imparted. Now the 
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religious intuition itself is, and must be, revelation. 
theory of evolution cannot explain it. All sense of the in- 
finite must come from the infinite. In a word, the intuition 
of the divine, religion, is really a divine revelation, that 
“light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.” 
The existence of the eye argues the preéxistence of the ex- 
ternal world; self-consciousness argues the prior existence of 
self; the fact of the religious sense, argues the prior existence 
of the divine. 

Theology, moreover, deals with specific revelations. The 
entire history of Christianity, past and present, is the source 
of these facts. And the stress of my contention is, that if 
the religious sense, if prophecy, if the Theanthropos, if the 
Christian consciousness, be imagination and not facts, then 
theology must be classed with astrology and necromancy, 
not with astronomy and chemistry. But if these theological 
data are facts,and facts of a distinct and definite kind, we 
are authorized in regarding it as a science. 

Would that theologians and physicists might work together 
for the perfecting of man, without suspicion, without recrim- 
ination, nay, with respect and mutual esteem. There is a 
great future before the science of nature, as there is a great 
truth before the science of religion. Let, therefore, physicist 
and theologian cheer each other as they climb, with the con- 
stant cry, Excelsior. For wider and clearer visions of God 
and man, and their relations to each other, cannot but re- 
ward each upward step. 


The 





IDEAL MAN THE PRODUCT OF THE DIVINE SPIRIT. 
W. L. Nourse, D. D. 
Presbyterian Quarterly, Chester, S. C. October. 

IDEAL man may be defined as perfect human character pre- 
sented before the mind as a model for imitation. This 
ideal may exist in the mind as a mere conception, or discov- 
ered in the history of man asa realized fact. 

The proposition suggested by the caption of this article is, 
—Ideal Man, whether existing in the mind as a conception, 
or seen in the history of men, is always the product of the 
Divine Spirit. 

Man ever strives for something more than he holds in pos- 
session, and character is formed upon ideals presented on the 
lettered page, or upon this recognized in living men. The 
most potent forces which enter our life are the forces which 
spring from personal examplesand contact. As George Eliot 
says, ‘‘ Ideas are often poor ghosts; our sun-filled eyes cannot 
discern them. They pass athwart us in their vapor and can- 
not make themselves felt. Butsometimesthey are made flesh; 
they breathe upon us with warm breath; they touch us with 
soft responsive hands; they look at us with sad, sincere eyes, 
and speak to us in appealing tones. They are clothed in a 
living human soul, with all its conflicts, its faith, its love. 
Then their presence isa power. Then they shake us like a 
passion, and we are drawn after them with a gentle compul- 
sion, as flame is drawn to flame.”’ 

Thus it is well said, ‘“‘ If the Almighty designed ever to give 
a perfect and final system of instruction to mankind, it could 
be done only by placing in this world a perfect human nature. 
If mankind are to advance intelligently in excellence, they 
must have a perfect model before them.” 

Every man has his ideals, but your ideal should be worthy 
of self in your relationship to God and man. In the search 
for a worthy ideal, it is absolutely important that it be one of 
individual character. There is nothing inciting to high 
achievement in the sentiment, more a poetic fancy, than a se- 
date philosophy, which presents at the close of centuries of 
sorrow and weariness a perfect race, wrought out, or evolved 
from our humanity, while in the meantime the individual 
passes to death and corruption. Our sighs and tears are to 
produce an ideal man; he is to be the fruit of ages of sin and 





suffering, and our only recompense is to be found in the con- 
templation of the future prodigy. Nature revolts against this 
fancy. . The past is not a jungle through -which is heard the 
gibberish of savages, but through it walk the forms of the 
good and great; the future is not a desolation to be skirted at 
last by a fringe of light, but the theatre for individual men 
under sublime possibilities. 

As a revelation to the mind, and as realized in actual life, 
the ideal man is the workmanship of God. The order in 
which this revelation occurs is important. It seems to be, 
first, man in a perfect world; second, man formed inthe per- 
son of Christ Jesus; third, man, new created, and growing in 
meekness for a perfect life; fourth, perfect man, with periect 
attainments, within a new heaven and a new earth. These 
are the products of the Divine Spirit. 

The ideal man is the Adam of Eden, made a little lower 
than God, after His image and likeness. In order of time, the 
ideal man is, first a history, then a prophecy and a promise. 

There is a golden age of the past. All history teaches this, 
and our civilization tracks us back inevitably to that period. 
There was a perfect age, whose lord wasa perfectman. The 
first conception of the perfect man is in Adam; the second 
one is found in the person of the second Adam. 

Jesus is the archetype, the exemplar, the light of men. All 
ages, every class, and men of every degree of culture, find in 
him the absolutely perfect man. In the galaxy of the greatly 
good, he is not a star, a little brighter than the rest, but a sun 
in whose light the stars grow dim. No living race could have 
produced a man so widely in advance of them. The Jewish 
civilization at the period of his birth was barren of greatness. 
The Greeks at his age had lost their manliness. The mother 
of Pythagoras, Socrates and Plato had become barren, Rome 
could not have produced such a one as the man of Galilee. 
The ideal man came not from beneath, but from above. 

Before each man is presented the ideal man, and to each 
one comes the promise of the Divine Spirit. The individual 
is nota mere stepping-stone across which the race moves 
toward perfection and triumph; each man in Christ Jesus is 
a new creation. What magnificent possibilities lie before 
each son of Adam, who turns the eye towards Him, and sub- 
mits himself to the Lord of Glory! 





THE ASPERGES. 


A. A. LAMBING. 


American Ecclestastical Review, New York and Cincinnati, 
November. 


First of the origin and history of the Asferges. 

From the earliest times, both among the true and false 
systems of religion, water has been regarded asa purifying 
element. The Egyptian priests were required to wash them- 
selves twice every day and twice every night, while officiating 
at their pagan rites. In the ceremonial of the true Church 
we read that Solomon placed the molten sea near the en- 
trance of the temple for the corporal purification of the priests 
who were to offer sacrifice. In the fulness of time, when the 
shadows gave place to reality, it was natural that the sensible 
should yield in many things to the mystical. The learned 
Cardinal Baronius (Amna/s for A. D.57) shows, on the author- 
ity of both Latin and Greek writers, that among both nations 
there was, at the entrance or porch of the ancient churches, 
a font, or cistern, or shell, in which the people washed their 
hands and faces before entering the house of prayer. The 
blessing of salt and water, and sprinkling the faithful with it, 
was transmitted from the Apostles. (/4., Annads for 134.) 
Marcellius Columna attributes the introduction of the custom 
of blessing water to the Apostle St. Matthew, a rite which 
was afterwards approved by the other Apostles, and in time 
came into general use. Other writers, especially St. Basil, 
also show that it dates from Apostolictimes. (Fornici, /#- 
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stitutiones Liturgica, pp. 353-54, Kirchen Lexicon, Vol. I., p. 
482.) 

The introduction of the custom of blessing water before 
the principal mass on Sunday, and sprinkling the people with 
it, is Commonly attributed to Pope St. Leo IV. (847-855); but 
there are learned writers who trace it toa far more remote 
antiquity, and regard the words of that Pontiff as referring 
to an existing custom. His words to the clergy are: “ Bless 
water every Sunday before mass, whence the people may be 
sprinkled, and have a vessel especially for that purpose.” 
(Fornici, p. 356.) 

The Asferges was directed to be given by one of the canons 
of a synod held at Rheims by Regina and Hincmar in the 
ninth century, and Walafrid Strabo (born 806) also speaks of 
it. Hence we may conclude that the Asferges (Kirchen 
Lexicon), substantially as we have it, dates from at least as 
early as the beginning of the ninth century. But it is quite 
probable that it underwent minor changes since that time, in- 
asmuch as the ceremonies of the Missal were not irrevocably 
fixed till some seven centuries later. 

Let us now turn to the obligation of performing the 
Asperges, a point upon which it is desired to lay special stress, 
the better to promote uniformity. 

When St. Pius V., with the recommendation of the Fathers 
of the Council of Trent, issued a carefully revised and cor- 
rected edition of the Roman Missal, he commanded all per- 
sons of whatever dignity, even the Cardinals of the Holy 
Roman Church, to make use of that Missal and no other, and 
follow the ceremonies therein prescribed, unless they hada 
different rite dating back at least two hundred years. His 
Bull is prefixed to every Missal. The same command, with 
even severer penalties, was renewed by Popes Clement VIII. 
and Urban VIII. None but the Pope has power to alter the 
rubrics of the Missal or dispense any one from their obser- 
vance, whether these rubrics be prescriptive or only directive. 
Now, one of the rubrics of the Missal gives the form for bless- 
ing the water and prescribes the manner in which the priest 
shallapproach and sprinkle the altar. The Asferges is also 
prescribed by the ritual, which has a rubric, after the blessing 
of the water, directing that the priest shall sprinkle the altar, 
himself, those ministering, and the people, as prescribed in 
the Missal. The Ceremoniale Episcoporum (L.11. Cap. xxxi.) also 
prescribes the Asferges, and directs by whom it is to be given. 

In the first synod held in the United States, which con- 
vened at Baltimore in November, 1791, it was decreed that 
in churches served by more than one priest, or in which there 
were laics able to sing; after the performance of certain pre- 
scribed devotions, the sprinkling should be performed as 
prescribed in the Missal (Concz/ia Baltimorensia, p. 19). The 
Second Plenary Council reénacts certain decrees of previous 
councils including the first Council of Baltimore, to be of 
force throughout the United States. These decrees have 
been promulgated in all the dioceses of this country, and the 
ceremonial contains the following among other references to 
our subject: “The Asferges, or sprinkling of the holy water, 
takes place every Sunday of the year, except when the bishop 
solemnly celebrates” (Fifth Edition, p. 67). It is also spoken 
of in other places as a ceremony that, as a matter of course, 
always takes place; and the idea of its omission is nowhere 
so much as insinuated, much less permitted. 

Gardillini (Decreta Authentica) gives a number of decrees 
as to when, by whom, etc., the Asferges is to be given; but 
the question of the possibility of its omission has apparently 
never been brought before the Sacred Congregation. Its 
performance is in every case taken for granted, and no decree 
can be construed into even a tacit permission to omit it. The 
commentators, De Herdt and Wapelhorst, who are justly re- 
garded aseminent authorities, are most emphatic in asserting 
the obligation of giving the Asferges (Sacre Liturgia Praxis, 
Vol. iil., No. 137; Compendium Sacre Liturgia, No. 80-9. 





It may be urged, in places where the giving of the Asferges 
is not customary, that the bishop has not ordered it; that 
there are other blessings in the Missal and ritual which are 
not imparted ; that custom legalizes the omission of the 4s- 
perges, and that it would be an innovation to introduce it. 

The answer is that the observance of the rubrics does not 
depend upon Episcopal approbation. It is the part of the 
ordinary to enforce the rubrics of the Missal, not to change 
them. That there are blessings in the Missal that are not 
imparted is true; but the question of the Asferges must be 
judged on its own merits, and, so judged, we have shown it 
to be obligatory. Does custom justify the omission? It 
lacks the essentials necessary to establish a lawful custom ; 
and besides, as the Bull of Pius V. expressly declares, there 
can be no prescription nullifying a rubric of the Missal. 
Finally, that the introduction of the Asferges would be an 
innovation is true; but a few words judiciously spoken 
would readily dispel any erroneous ideas that might be en- 
tertained. 

In conclusion it may be stated that there is an indulgence 
of one hundred days granted to all the faithful every time 
that with contrite heart they shall make the sign of the cross 
with holy water, invoking at the same time the Blessed 
Trinity with the words, “Inthe name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost” (Raccolta, p. 5, No. 5). 





THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES; OR, THE NEW 
THEOLOGY. 
ORISHATUKEH FADUMA. 
(A Native African.) 
The A. M. E. Church Review, Philadelphia, October. 


IN every religion there isa science. Theology is the science 
of religion. The Christian religion is one of the many re- 
ligions. Theology may be old or new, and, like other sciences, 
hasa theoretical as wellasa practicalside. The Christian reli- 
gion, like other religions, may be studied as a science. The 
man who finds in it a field for speculation only and not for 
practice is of all men the most unfortunate. 

True science can never be opposed to true religion. The 
seming conflict between them is a conflict between the old 
theology and the new. The Church gains not a whit by 
placing herself in direct conflict with science. Science is 
not, fer se, an enemy to religion. It is time men began to 
discriminate between the teachings of the Scriptures and the 
teachings of men on the Scriptures. The Bible is the most 
scientific book on earth; but because it does not indulge in 
scientific technicalities, many do not and cannot see science 
in it. The fundamental principles of Christianity will ever 
remain the same, while in their application to meet the ne- 
cessities of the human race, adaptation is a desideratum. 
This is as fair as it is scientific. 

Upon the Hebrew mind there is, and ought to be, a Hebrew 
coloring ; upon the Negro mind, a Negro coloring; upon the 
European mind, a European coloring. It is unchristian and 
unscientific to present Christ to the Negro under a European 
or a Hebrew coloring, as it leaves a wrong impression in the 
mind, and finally in the action. that the religion of Christ is 
not what the Bible says it is, but is, on the contrary, the 
white man’s religion. Christianity would be the most unsci- 
entific religion in the world, did it require the Negro, in order 
to become a Christian, to lose his idiosyncrasies, and all the 
peculiar and important phases of his nature which constitute 
him a Negro, and to be absorbed into the peculiarities of a 
European or Asiatic, be they mental, moral, religious, social, 
or political. The ethics of the New Testament contain suf- 
ficient teaching for any and every race. The Christian re- 
ligion must be taught, not asa foreign element, but as pure 
and native tothe soil. Applied thus to every race, it will 
succeed. Can the author of science be unscientific, or the 
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maker of knowledge be ignorant? Yet men are blindly rep- 
resenting the God of all science as unscientific. 

The sooner theology is regarded as a science capable of 
development, the wider will be the scope of Christians for 
usefulness in the world, and the better it will be for Christian- 
ity. The theoretical and intellectual phase of Christianity 
should be quickly permeated with the practical. The sub- 
stance of Christ’s teaching to man is, “ Love God and man ;"” 
“On these two commandments hang all the law and the prophets.” 
If the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man are 
not practically demonstrated in our every-day life, in our 
social, political, and religious environments, our religion is a 
farce, our metaphysical speculations on the attributes of the 
Deity a nonsense, and ourselves a huge deception of the name 
Christians. 

‘* Our real lesson is found at the heart of the Gospel of Christ, and 
is recorded for us in the imagery of the Baptism, the Temptation, the 
Transfiguration, and the Cross, telling how that living touch with the 
Eternal made the man of Nazareth a messenger to all souls from the 
Most High, speaking as Son of Man to all the sons of men!” 


This is the new theology, the new science of religion, which 
the world needs to-day. It is new to the world, for the world 
has not yet practised it. It is this new science which is des- 
tined to uproot American prejudice against the Negro, elevate 
and purify the State and the Church, conquer Anglo-Saxon 
haughtiness, and make all nations confess that ‘‘God is no 
respecter of persons.” 

When the Church, the school-room, and the State shall be 
infused with this new truth and new life, the development of 
all that is true and quickening, the world will see what it has 
not yet been privileged to see—a new North and new South, 
a new spiritual Church and a new America in a spiritually new 
world—and men shall behold, in living reality, what the divine 
John saw in the apocalyptic vision—* A new heaven and a 
new earth.” 





RELIGION OF THE FATHERS. 
EDGAR BUCKINGHAM. 
Unztartan Review, Boston, October. 


THE Puritan Fathers of New England were, as we believe, 
deeply religious,—sincere, disinterested, and self-sacrificing. 
Faithfulness to their idea of the will of God was accompanied 
and sustained by courage and by fortitude. They would 
leave father or mother, husband or wife, parent or child, for 
the kingdom of God’s sake. They believed that the State 
was a divine ordinance as truly as was the Church, and they 
proposed to establish the State on laws of divine revelation. 
They were as careful and determined on this point as they 
were to have the doctrines and discipline of the Church con- 
form to what they believed to be divine instruction. They 
were not only to institute a church and a state which should 
be their own salvation, but they yearned to bring, as far as 
possible, the rest of the world to experience salvation in the 
same way. 

I do not suppose that the moral and the spiritual excellence 
of the Puritan Fathers of New England has ever been spoken 
of too highly by those even who have admired it most. Yet 
those who have most highly admired it have not been at all 
blind to its defects and extravagances. If one upon the whole 
condemns it, it is easy for him to speak in terms of personal 
feeling, more as an accuser than as a judge; easy to condemn 
its excesses, as if all its excellence were inspired by some 
worldly motive or earthly spirit. It is easy to give one’s self 
up to the view of their imperfections, and forget their hero- 
ism, their patriotism, their sincerity, their pure desire of 
obedience to God. 

But, in attempting to review the religious spirit of the 
Fathers of New England, we lament, in the first place, the 
religious ideas they entertained concerning the Indians, who, 





as the Fathers thought, being unbelievers in Christ, were 
children and servants of the Devil. A natural humanity led 
the Fathers often to treat the Indians with a sympathy, which. 
their Puritan creed often made it difficult to feel and to obey.. 
The Puritans derived their religion too much from the ancient 
records of the Jewish people and had hardly learned to know 
the God of truth and of ideas. They were ignorant of the 
religion of the Spirit, and thought that the Spirit taught doc- 
trines, intellectual notions, abstract opinions, 

It was their too literal belief, their comparative ignorance 


of the divine presence in the human soul, that inspired their 
treatment of Mrs. Hutchinson, of Roger Williams, of the 
Baptists, and of the Quakers. To this too liberal belief is to 
be ascribed, in a great degree, their fear of the English church 
and their hostility to it. Probably Unitarians would have 
suffered death at the hands of these people—conscientious 
believers in a revelation that began and ended in the letter; a 
revelation made onlyto a distant ancient people, and now 
again to be administered by their chosen selves. 

The poor Puritans, though learned, able, and pious men, 
were unable to convert Mrs. Hutchinson to their own more 
formal creeds; and, when reason failed to do for them the 
work they believed in, nothing remained but the argument 
of driving her and her people out of the land. 

So in regard to Roger Williams. Admitting that his views. 
of civil government and of the relation the people held tothe 
Indian tribes were such as would have put an end, if general- 
ly accepted, to the attempt to found a colony on these shores, 
yet it was universally admitted that he was a man of purest 
heart, largest love, and loftiest piety. Such confidence asthe 
people and the ministers entertained for him did not render 
him, in the general view, a safe citizen in the settlement of 
this country. Fears of their own safety disabled them from 
seeing that the future would, in many points, better justify 
him than them; that in the doctrine of toleration he ad- 
vanced there lay the seeds of human liberty, the hope of 
coming generations. 

The same literal theology prevented the Puritan Fathers 
from recognizing the rights of the Baptist people. These 
were only more scrupulously true to the letter of the Scripture 
(or felt themselves to be). But letter can never fight letter 
with any prospect of success. Reason in argument has been 
found one of the most inefficient means for setting forth re- 


| ligious truth. 


The Puritans punished the Quakers, as opponents of the 
State as wellasthe Church. Yet what was Quakerism funda- 
mentally? It was the doctrine of prayer toa present God, 
as the Puritans held it. It was the doctrine of a Divine Pro- 
vidence, as the Puritans held it. It was the doctrine of the 
supremacy of conscience, as held also by the Puritans. If 
the latter believed that Mosesand the Prophets were inspired, 
the Quakers believed that all children of God were equally 
near to the everlasting Father. Should they have suffered 
for their piety, for their confidence? | 

In regard to the morality which prevailed in the earlier 
vears of New England, there seems to have been a state of 
morals not superior to that which would have been found in 
England at the same time, and, I should judge, greatly 
inferior to the morality of New England in these present 
davs. 

But, if the fathers of New England were mistaken, in think- 
ing they could compel people to believe aright, their children 
have not yet arrived at a full understanding ofthetruth. In- 
tolerance, it is true, is not so vigorous at the present day as 
in the earlier time. It cannot use the law of the land. It 
cannot punish by the gallows, the stake, or by banishment. 
In this country, its legal power is gone. Yet it exists in the 
heart; it exists in creeds. It is the vital power of many 
churches. The toleration now existing is not Christian. It is 
scarcely a step above intolerance. It is still intolerance in 
the heart. It is the universal spirit of the outward wrong. 
It assumes superiority. The word will pass away, except as 
the record of a barbarous religion, as soon as each believer 
admits the communion of the God of souls with the souls of 
mankind. Two thousand vears have not brovght the 
Christian world to unanimity of opinions; and unan- 
imity in opinions, we may believe, human nature never 
can produce. But the great light of Christian truth none 
can ever deny. We all believe alike in the fruits of 
the Spirit.—love, joy. peace, gentleness, goodness, faith. 
They that have not the spirit of Christ, we read, are none of 
his. And so we at last arrive at the conclusion, All are his 
who have it. 
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Books. 


LABOR.—The Suppressed Book of the Peasant Bondareff. Inter- 
dicted by the Czarof Russia. Made known, Augmented, and Edited 
by Count Lyof Tolstoi. Translated by Miss Mary Cruger. 160 
pp-,12mo. Pollard Publishing Company, New York. 





{Timothy Michailovitch Bondareff is a peasant of the district of Manons- 
*sinsk, a hard-headed member of the sect of Sabbatists, who, although he could 
scarcely read, has nevertheless managed to spell the Bible all through, con- 
vinced from the outset that he would find in it the solution of all social questions. 
He had not read very far before he was struck by the positive command of God 
to Adam, that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. and to Eve 
that sheshould bring forth children in sorrow, This he acceptedas obligations 
imposed on all the race, reaching the conclusion that all the economic evils of 
ur social system would be vanquished, if everybody would till the ground and 
raise his own bread. The manuscript, when finished, was forwarded to the 
€zar. The publication was prohibited, but Tolstol became a convert to the peas- 
ant's arguments, and, after editing the work, gaveit to the public with an intro- 
duction, In fact,‘all Tolsto!’s social views have been inspired by Bondareff's 


work.] 

All my writings may be condensed in two sayings : 

1. Why, according to the first commandment, do you not labor for 
the bread that you eat, instead of eating that which the labor of others 
has produced ? 

2. Why, in both secular and theological books, are not the laborer 
and his work commended, instead of being treated with contempt? 

I pray you, reader, not to eat for two days before judging my work. 


Following the counsel of the serpent, Adam hoped to live in the 
world without labor ; but he was, on the contrary, condemned to seek 
his nourishment in the sweat of his face, and instead of being elevated 
to a supreme rank, he lost his birthplace, and, in exile, was poor and 
without shelter. 


Thus you will see, reader, what is the result of this desire for pos- 
sessions, 

Did Adam hope for a moment, by means of money that did not yet 
exist, or by any other subterfuges whatever, to turn over his labors to 
strange hands, to remain himself under an umbrella, and wait for the 
results of others’ labors like a beggar or a drone? 

To put forth his hands and eat of the tree of life was the necessity 
imposed on Adam and his race, as the condition that they should live 
forever. If no one stretches out hls hand toward the tree of life, that 
is, to labor for bread, what could become of most of us? We see 
then, clearly, that we, who are laborers, are near the tree of life, but 
you who will not labor are near the tree of death. 

But if we, Adam's posterity, have inherited his sin, we ought not 
to try to escape the punishment ; only the sick and aged persons 
should be excused. 

Gud said to Adam, ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt thou knead 
bread,” and to Eve he said, ‘‘In sorrow shalt thou bring forth 
children.” 

Now I ask on what plea can man’s penance be regarded as allegor- 
ical, when the woman's is fulfilled literally ? 

The women of the higher classes say, *‘ I have no time for maternal 
duties ; let me purchase a new-born child, which will belong to me as 
though it were my own.’’ 

No, that cannot be done; we cannot change the order established 
by God. The child belongs to the mother that bore it. 

It isthe same with the question of food. A man may neglect the 
duty of laboring for bread, he may buy a loat with money ; but that 
loaf still belongs to the person whose labor earned it. 

No living thing can escape the destiny God has planned for it. Man 
alone attempts it. But how does he excuse the attempt? Will he 
have recourse anew to the falsehood : ‘‘ I work more than the laborer, 
and I buy my bread with the money I have earned by my work?” 
Let him abandon this excuse which is so false! For he may buy 
everything in the world with money, excepting only bread. 

We may see by what has been said and by what follows, that the 
man who eats the bread he has earned by his own labor, is happy in 
this world, and blessed in the world to come. 

But the contrary happens to him who consumes the results of 
another's labor. No other virtue can save him, because he has diso- 
beyed the principal commandment. 

Have I spoken justly? One must at least acknowledge that my 
conclusions are true. 


Enforce this law which says that no one shall eat bread that another 


—— 





has labored for, except in legitimate cases, and then if men are not 
yet equal, they will nevertheless approach more nearly to one an- 
other. Labor will cut the wings of those who would soar too loftily. 

We are poor through your riches, but you are rich through our 
poverty. 

Our great-grandfathers, say you, our grandfathers, our fathers, our 
ancestors, ina word, have labored, and we also, as you see, labor till 
oldage. All that they gained by their labor, they left to their children, 
and these have transmitted it to theirs. 

Then whyam I not rich? Why can I not even practise the least econ- 
omy? I own no more than my grandfather did, perhaps even less. 

Then what bas become of my labor? 
fortune ? 
faithfully. 

[In this strain the peasant-author enforces his conclusions, not without a con- 
siderable measure of force and shrewdness. Contrary to the general view of 


the Russian Moujik, that the Czar can do no wrong, Bondareff does not 
hesitate to attribute all the social evils of Russia to the Czar.] 


What brigand has stolen my 


Whence come your treasures, O rich man? Answer me 





THE MAKERS OF MODERN ENGLISH. A Popular Hand- 
book to the Greater Poets of the Century. By J. W. Dawson, 
I2mo, 375 pp. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1890. : 


[What is meant by the title of this book is uncertain. If the words of the 
title are used in their well. settled meaning, there will be a serious discrepancy 
between the views ofthe author and those of the large majority of thinkers, 
since those who have made modern English are generally supposed to forma 
considerable company. According to Mr. Dawson, of these makers there are but 
sixteen—all poets, and all dead, save three. It may be, however, that the word 
** makers” is here intended to mean poets, a sense of the word which has been 
obsolete for more thantwo centuries. The probability of a resurrection of this 
long-buried meaning seems to get support from the explanatory title, ‘‘ A 
Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets of the Century.’’ Yet even with this 
meaning, it is a little puzzling why among the makers of modern English should 
be included Burns, whose Scotch dialect some might consider ancient Eng- 
lish, 


However all this may be, the volume is devoted to the consideration of the 
sixteen ‘‘ makers * alluded to: Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott, Coleridge, 
Southey, Wordsworth, Hood, Mrs. Browning, Browning, Matthew Arnold,Ros- 
setti, Tennyson, Swinburne, and William Morris, the three survivors of those 
who have been named. To Wordsworth are devoted seven chapters, to Tenny- 
son eight, and to Browning six. The remainder of the makers have a chapter 
each, except Hood and Mrs. Browning, who are coupledin one chapter un- 
der the heading, ‘‘ The Humanitarian Movement in Poetry.’’ Besides there is 
a brief ** Introductory ” and a chapter on ** The Interval before the Dawn,”’] 

To some natures Wordsworth never will appeal. Macaulay could 
find in him nothing but an ‘‘endless wilderness of twaddle,” and 
Swinburne can discern little save pompous dulness. Three great 
writers of Wordsworth’s own day, and only three, knew him for what 
he was: Scott, Coleridge and Southey. The astonishing thing is 
that men of genuine critical ability were so slow to recognize, that 
among many poems which were little better than prose cut up into 
metrical lengths, there were other poems of great and enduring ex- 
cellence, which the greater poets of all time might be proud to claim. 
If Wordsworth had only given us the language of prose with metre 
superadded, we should not be reading his pages to-day with ever-fresh 
delight. Itis because he discards his own theory of poetic expression, 
and has given us many verses written in language unmatched for 
purity and melody of phrase and wholly different from the ‘‘ lan- 
guage really spoken by men ” that we have judged him a great poet. 

To Tennyson poetry has not been a pastime, but the supreme pas- 
sion and toil of life. Again and again he has polished and re- 
moulded his earlier poems, not always, perhaps, to their advantage, 
but always with the intent of making them more perfect in metrical 
harmony, and more complete and concise in poetic workmanship. 
The melody has grown with the years; it has become more subtle, 
more penetrating, more magical. He has carried the art of metrical 
construction to a height of perfection never before attempted in Eng- 
lish poetry. It is difficult to find a false rhyme, a slovenly stanza, or 
a halting metre in all the great bulk of his completed works. And in 
variety of subject he has but one rival. He has treated the romantic, 
the antique, the domestic life of the world with equal skill. History 
and theology, art and science, legendary lore and modern social 
problems find constant reflection and presentment in his poetry. 

Browning stands alone in English poetry; he has no prototype and 
he can have no successor. He has created his style, as he has also 
created his readers. His pages are literally crammed full of thought. 
All the living poets of the English language taken together, have pro- 
duced nothing like the great body of thought which he has produced, 
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M. Taine, the famous French critic, has recently acknowledged, not 
only that England is far ahead of France in the greatness of her poets, 
but that Browning stands first among modern English poets—the 
most excellent where excellence is greatness, the most gifted where 
genius is a common dower. It is life everywhere that moves him to 
utterance, and in the crowd of men and their tangled motives, in the 
constant dramas created by the passions and instincts of the human 
heart, Browning has found the food upon which his genius has thriven. 
He concerns himself so little with the message of nature, and so much 
with the sovl of man, that his whole verse may be called the Poetry 
of the Soul. 





MILLIONAIRES OF A DAY: AN INSIDE HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA “‘BOOM.” By T. 
S. Van Dyke. 12mo, pp. 208. New York: Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 1890. 

[The author of this book is by no means a novice with his pen, having already 
published two works on California and a little treatise on Deer Stalking, which 
has been highly commended by excellent judges. In this his latest production 
Mr. Van Dyke describes a real-estate craze which afflicted Southern California 
during nearly two years from the spring of 1886, something like the South Sea 
Bubble and kindred humbugs, All this craze he saw,and part of it, the reader will 
suspect, he was. Apparent fortunes were made inaday. The craze embraced 
a vast area of both town and country, and the persons subject to it were not 
ignorant or poor people, but men of substance who imagined themselves 
shrewd and far-seeing. Our author is a great sportsman, and writes in that 
breezy, out-of-doors style usual with those who love the open air.] 


In 1875 there was in Southern California a considerable number of 
small jand holders, occupying poor land, out of which they found it 
next to impossible to earn a support in anything iike comfort for 
themselves and their families. But these people, notwithstanding, 
clung to their little holdings, attracted by the soft winter climate and 
the dry, cool sea breeze of summer, with the absence of storms, high 
winds and other climatic discomforts. It wasa grand play-country, 
and any one could get along with less than in any other part of the 
United States and still be respectable and fat. Everywhere there 
wasa broad smile when some enthusiastic new-comer said that it 
would some day be the richest part of the United States outside the 
great cities. This state of things contirued until 1885. 

Before the spring of that year nearly all visitors came in winter, 
But to the surprise of all, the travel in the spring of 1885 instead of 
falling off, remained about the same as in the winter and continued so 
ali summer. During the following winter travel increased as never 
before and began some six weeks earlier than usual. The result was 
a very considerable accession to the population of Southern Califor- 
nia, whose admiration of the country was enhanced by the excep- 
tionally fine winter of 1885-6, when the rains came early and the 
whole land was a rolling sheet of green by the middle of January. 
This situation attracted the attention of some professional ‘‘ boom- 
ers’? from Chicago and other places. These gentlemen took the 
matter in hand, beginning by aland auction conducted on scientific 
principles and with all the modern improvements. Never was a 
‘*boom”’ more admirably managed. The fever awakened by the 
auction spread over the country faster than cholera, small-pox or the 
grip. Every one was seized with a passion to buy land, expecting to 
sell it at a great advance in a few days or weeks. Nearly all the sales 
were made upon a contract with only one-fourth or one-third paid 
in cash. Consequently, as soon as prices began to fall, the contract 
was worthless and the amount paid was swept away, frequently com- 
prising all the purchaser had. 

The disease ran its usual course. Every one was becoming very 
rich, and millionaires—so much was cultivation of the land neglected 
—were more plentiful than bean poles. 

In August, 1887, the *‘ boom” was at its height, though no one 
suspected it. New people were pouring in faster thaneverand jump- 
ing at anything and everything more ravenously than ever. A mil- 
lion was now the standing figure for a ‘‘ capitalist” worthy of mention, 
with from three to five millions to distinguish the larger ones,” 
‘** Capitalist” was now the designation of every one of them, and 
was the common designation of a man’s business in the new direc- 
tories and in the letter-heads of new corporaticns and other places. 
The wildest of the lot were the new-comers fromthe East, who 
had begun to make some money out of the ‘‘ boom.’’ 

But the inevitable collapse came like a thiefin the night. None 
expected the day of its coming less than those whose experience in 





other ‘‘ booms” told them precisely where the top of this one 
was, or those who knew that all other ‘‘ booms” were very uncertain, 
but saw entirely different conditions in this ore. In the first week in 
January, 1888, it was undeniable that the real-estate business was less 
active than it had been. But the speculators saw in this nothing but 
atemporary dulness. Forseveraldaysthe numerous generals, col- 
onels, majors, judges, doctors, and professors (strange to say there 
were no admirals, and only one commodore to be found), whom 
‘*boom ’’ money had evolved from very common clay, talked over 
matters on the streets and in the gilded bar-rooms, whither an almost 
universal aridity of the throat haddriventhem. And the opinion was 
quite universal that prospects were really brighter than before, and that 
the elements of success were only preparing for a greater storm than 
ever yet was dreamed of. 

Before many days, however, the eyes of some of the dreamers, at 
least, began to be opened. Those who could, quietly unloaded. 
Brief space, however, was left for that. There was a rush to sell, 
but no one wanted to buy. Prices went down faster than they had 
gone up. The greatarmy of millionaires became a mighty host of 
beggars, bereft of all they had or fancied they had, and the ‘‘ boom’”” 
wasatanend. Of suffering there was not a little, not only by those 
who had caught the malady of speculation, but by innocent persons 
who had nothing to do with it. 

Yet all was not lost. The glorious climate of Southern California 
could not be spoiled or taken away by any ‘‘ boom.’’ Some at least 
of the unfortunate victims of this wild craze betook themselves to 
honest industry, and in time the people of Southern California will 
be richer far than they imagined they were in the days of their folly. 





CALVINISM CONTRARY TO GOD'S WORD AND MAN'S 
MORAL NATURE. By D. Fisk Harris. 12mo, 419 pp. Pub- 
lished by the Author, Harmar, Ohio. 1890. 

(The object of this work is sufficiently explained by its title. Though the 
book is necessarily polemical, the author bears testimony to the holy character 
and unceasing Christian activities of his theological opponents. The treatise ig 
divided into three parts. In Part I, is propounded the question, ** What is Cal- 
vinism ?*’ The answer to this question is made by a large number of extracts, 
cited textually, from the writings of prominent Calvinistic defenders. Havirg 
thus established, as the author claims, the exact nature of Calvinism, by 
the words of those whom he opposes, he proceeds in Part II, to argue that 
Calvinism is contrary to God*s Word, and in Part III, that Calvinism is contrary 
to man’s moral nature, in both parts making abundant citations from eminent 
writers who have defended Calvinism.] 

Calvinism is contrary to God’s Word, because it teaches a limited 
atonement, and infant damnation. Calvinism contradicts the Bible, 
by declaring that saving faith is a direct gift of God, and that faith - 
is nota condition of salvation. The language of Scripture presup- 
poses and asserts that faith, which worketh by love, 1s a radical con- 
dition of salvation. The plain sense of the Scriptures or that which 
naturally strikes the mind of plain men as the real meaning, is al- 
most of course the true sense." Some Calvinists declare that the non- 
elect are rejected and condemned, irrespective of their wicked deeds 
orcharacter. Although this doctrine is denied by some Calvinists, 
itis yetthe logical result of their fundamental position. The last 
stronghold of Calvinism is the Divine Foreknowledge. From this. 
position Calvinists think they cannot be forced. But the fact is that 
the Calvinist doctrine of Divine Foreknowledge is notand cannot be 
the doctrine of the Bible. Calvinism limits God’s omniscience. 

But Calvinism, besides being contrary to Scripture, isalso contrary 
to man’s moral nature. By the doctrine of Calvin, God is made the 
author of sin. Calvinism denies the truthfulness of remorse, contra- 
dicts the Ought of conscience and thereby contradicts the divine law. 
Sin exists. This is as God desires, tor, being omnipotent, he doeth 
all things according to his will. Such is the logic of Calvinism. 
Sin seems to be one of the corner-stones of the system. Ofa given 
sin, the soul under the remorse of conscience says, I ought not to have 
done it. Calvinism answers, Nay, you ought; that which you have 
done, was decreed, was permitted by God for his glory. He permits. 
nothing without design. Sin is the necessary means of displaying 
the divine glory; hence your sin was included, and is as God desired, 
for, having all power, he will certainly secure his desires. Finally, 
Calvinism is an ally of Universalism. Calvinism and Universalism 
agree concerning God’s power and substantially agree concerning the 
good uses of sin and the denial of freedom. To a large extent, Uni- 
versalism is a reaction against Calvinism. 
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‘fhe Press. 


POLITICAL. 


RESULTS OF THE ELECTION. 


The elections throughout the country seem 
40 have been generally quiet and orderly. In 
4this city Tammany elected its entire general 
ticket, Grant for Mayor receiving a majority 
of upwards of 22,000. There have been heavy 
Democratic gains generally throughout the 
«ountry, and in the next Congress the House 
of Representatives will have a strong Demo- 
cratic majority. In Pennsylvania Pattison, 
Democratic candidate for Governor, is elected 
by about 16,000 plurality, Gov. Beaver’s(Rep.) 
plurality in the last contest being 42.651. In 
.N. Y. State the Democrats gain several Con- 
gressmen, and secure a majority in the Assem- 
bly, probably sufficient to give them a majori- 
ty on jviat ballot. Massachusetts elects a Dem- 
cratic Governor and three new Democratic 
Congressmen. Ohio elects Republican State 
officers, and in the XVIth Congressional Dis- 
arict (Major McKinley’s) the vote is so close 
that probably only the official count can deter- 
mine it. New Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and perhaps Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Wisconsin, are Democratic. Allthe South- 
ern Siates are, of course, Democratic. In South 
Carolina, where there were two Democratic 
candidates for Governor, Tillman, whose 
nomination was dictated by the Farmers’ Alli- 
ance, is elected. Congressman Cannon is prob- 
ably defeated in the XVth Illinois District. 


IN NEW YORK CITY. 
A REBUKE TO BOSSISM. 


N. Y, World (Dem.), Nov. 5.—The re- 
election of Mayor Grant is a sweeping and 
significant triumph, and it will be instructive 
to all citizens to consider its meaning. 

It is, in the first place, New York’s response 
to the Republican party’s approval of Thomas 
C. Platt’s persistent hostility to the best in- 
terests of this city. The voting has been 
anspired in large part by popular recollection 
of the way in which the World’s Fair project 
and rapid transit were defeated last year, and 
by resentment against the census fraud of the 
present, 

It marks the disgust of the people with the 
insincerity of the forces arrayed against the 
Mayor. The ‘‘reform’’ movement at its in- 
ception appealed very strongly to a popular 
sentiment. 

It professed to desire the rescue of munici- 
pal affairs from the demoralization of politics. 
When the leaders of the movement prostit:ied 
it for the sake of success, and sold it out ina 
dicker with the two notorious bosses, Platt 
and Power, who put up in the name of 
“* Reform” a ticket composed almost exclu- 
sively of politicians, most of them chronic 
office-holdsrs, the revulsion was instant and 
‘strong. 

The election of Mayor Grant is a warning 
against bad faith and false pretence. It is the 
answer of intelligent voters to an attempt to 
deceive them and to play false with their de- 
sires. Mayor Grant is elected, not because of 
his imperfect tulfilment of promises, but in 
Spite of it. It will be wise for him to renew 
his determination to keep the pledges made in 
his first letter of acceptance and to conform 
his appointments more nearly than he has 
done to ‘‘the best material which the citizen- 
ship of the county affords.” 








N. Y. Press (Rep.), Nov. 5.—The Scott, 
ticket, supported by the best elements of all 
political parties and by the moral leaders of 
public opinion, has been beaten, and why? 
Because the stamp of a deal was unmistakably 
put upon it. Because the members of the Re- 

ublican party would not be bought and sold 
ike a flock of sheep. Because they had no 
faith in leadership which refused to consider 
their wishes, but assumed to represent them 





in the making of the ticket. Because they 


were tingling in every nerve and muscle fora 
chance to repudiate that sort of bossism. 

In view of the entirely reasonable doubt 
whether any Democratic Mayor or District 
Attorney could resist the pressure that would 
surely be exercised in behalf of the saloon in- 
terest—that best friend of the Democracy and 
that worst enemy of good municipal govern- 
ment—it is not surprising if a considerable 
portion of the Republican rank and file rea- 
soned that a change of Democratic bosses in 
this town would be only rubbing salve over 
the sore and putting a plaster on it, and that 
while Democrats might submit to all sorts of 
over-riding and disregard of their wishes, Re- 
publicans would not. 


A MERITED VINDICATION. 

NM. Y. Sun (Dem.), Nov. 5.—The anti- 
Democratic combination in New York City 
was as varied as the vicissitudes through which 
the National Democracy has wrestled its way 
during the last six years. Those who had 
worked themselves into it under false pre- 
tences of friendship locked arms with the 
guerrillas aiready there and ranged themselves 
in front of the Republicans. The men who 
had vitiated it with Mugwumpery, who had 
stabbed it with ordinary treachery,and who up 
to that time had consistently fought it with 
honorable hostility, were all on one side, with 
different motives, but with the single purpose 
of demoralizing and shaking its power in the 
Metropolis. 

The New York Democracy is unshaken. 

It has elected its candidate by a majority 
which shows that in the next great canvass, 
when its enemies will no longer be left with 
any cover for deception, its strength will be as 
pregnant of victory as the National Democracy 
could desire. 

It was for that that the Democratic South 
and Northern Democrats hoped. It was for 
that that 7e Sun labored. They have won. 

Now that this emotional and hysterical can- 
vass is over, we suggest to the deluded but 
honest-minded citizens engaged in it to take a 
fair look at the city Government and see how 
good it is. 

It endured the most politically and slander- 
ously searching attack that we have ever seen 
without a single charge of dishonesty against 
a single official. While it has been in office 
more has been done toward the city’s improve- 
ment than can be credited to any of its prede- 
cessors. Its reélection carries with it promises 
of still further usefulness of the highest public 
benefit. 

A look at it in soberness is worth a thou- 
sand in hysteria. 


TAMMANY TRIUMPHANT. 


N.Y. Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 5.—Tammany 
has won bya majority which, if it is somewhat 
smaller than Mr. Croker’s prophecy, is never- 
theless large enough forall practical purposes, 
and there is vociferous rejoicing in the Wig- 
wam and its affiliated purlieus this morning. 
The secret society which has administered 
upon the municipal estate for the last two 
years will have still completer domination for 
two years to come. If its victory had been 
scant and strained there would have been rea- 
son for saying that another such victory would 
ruin it, and there might have been not a little 
consolation in that view of the result. But the 
majority is large. There is no use in pretend- 
ing that Tammany has gained anything less 
thana triumph. The union of forces against 
it was seemingly compact and determined. 
The campaign was prosecuted with energy and 
enthusiasm. The cause was fit to inspire 
good citizens of all parties to work and vote 
for itssuccess. The moral advantage was all 
on the side of new methods and new men in 
the city government. And yet, in spite ofevery 
obstacle, Tammany has won completely and 
decisively. 

It is too soon to estimate with accuracy, 
the causes which brought a promising campaign 
to soingloriousanend. Two facts, of course 





are patent, that Tammany was in a minority 
on the registration lists, and that Tammany 
had acomfortable majority at the polls. All 
that is imported thereby it is not possible to 
tell just at present. But evidently there were 
thousands of ‘‘stay-at-homes,” and they did 
not belong to Tammany. 

If a still more insolently extravagant and 
corrupt rule dishonors and defrauds the city, 
no man who neglected or misused the obliga- 
tion of suffrage will have any right to com- 
plain. The issue had been made clear enough 
to illuminate the darkest mind and, it might 
have been supposed, to stimulate the feeble 
conscience. Citizens who are accustomed to 
think of themselves as respectable, and who 
either voted for or declined to vote against 
Tammany yesterday, will be entitled to cun- 
tempt rather than sympathy hereafter when 
they rail at the burdens and disgraces which 
they are compelled to bear. 





THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION RESPONSIBLE, 


N. Y. Star (Dem.), Nov. 5.—No previous 
municipal canvass closed with less disturbance 
of the lines originally formed than did the one 
decided yesterday. 

Since the agreement of the conferrees of the 
County Democracy, the Leaguers and the Re- 
publicans about nominees on the Union 
ticket there has been no considerable deflec- 
tion in the organizations that entered into the 
fusion. Since the nominations at Tammany 
Hall there has been no substantial deviation 
from the support of the ticket upon which the 
Tammany leaders had agreed in the face of 
compromising revelations and a decidedly ad- 
verse current of public sentiment. 

The greatest aid that Tammany has re- 
ceived has been from the Republican National 
Administration. The foolish and brutal con- 
duct of the Department of the Interior respect- 
ing the census, indignation against the out- 
rage upon New York in the matter of the 
World’s Fair, the effect of the McKinley 
tariff, the inveterate opposition to the Fraud 
and Force Election Bill, have imparted power 
to the appeals of politicians who urged New 
York to stand by Tammany as the most dis- 
tinctively Democratic organization of the 
metropolis. Sheltered by the shield of De- 
mocracy, and supported by public indignation 
against the Washington authorities, Tammany 
has occupied a position of vantage beyond 
that of its own administrative record, 


A GREAT DEMOCRATIC WAVE. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Nov. 5.—A great Dem- 
ocratic wave swept over the country yester- 
day, and this city, with the rest, felt its irre- 
sistiblie force. Resentment at the misdoings 
of the Republican party in national affairs 
possessed the mirds and sharpened the parti- 
sanship of the voters of New York to a degree 
that has thwarted worthy purposes formed in 
this city, with which national politics have 
nothing whatever to do, but from which, in 
such a year of awakening, it has been impossi- 
ble to dissociate them. Those Republicans 
who have joined in the effort to restore honest 
government to the city of New York must de- 
rive what comfort they can from the reflection 
that not to their own defect of sincerity or of 
zeal, but tothe flagrant debasement of their 
party in the nation, to the recklessness of their 
Congress, and the rottenness of their Quays 
and their Platts, they owe the sufferings they 
will experience as they survey this morning 
the depressing result of their labors in this 
municipality. 

Through this moral revolt against Republi- 
can unworthiness in national administration 
the moral revolt against Democratic unworth- 
iness in local administration has been chilled 
from its beginning, and Grant has wen the 
fight. 

Though Tammany is still our master, it is 
not the absolute monarch of the city’s fortunes. 
Restraints which had no existence in Tweed’s 
time will deprive it of much of its power forevil, 
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and the drubbing it has received in the canvass, 
though it will not raise its moral tone, will 
diminish its insolence and impair its courage. 
It will not venture to be as bad, as greedy and 
as dishonest as it knows how to be. 


THANKS FROM THE SOUTH. 


Atlanta Constitution toN. Y. Sun, Nov. 5.- 
Through your columns permit 7%e Constitution 
to thank the brave Tammany Democracy of 
New York upon their successful fight against 
stock-jobbing moralists and political traders. 
To Zhe Sun and the true Democracy of New 
York City the South is under obligations for 
patriotic work. 


KNEW IT ALL THE WHILE, BUT WOULDN’T 
TELL. 

N. Y. Herald (Ind.), Nov. 5.—Tammany is 
on top, of course. That was a foregone con- 
clusion from the start. 

For this reason—namely, that the fusion 
adventure was a piece of stupid folly. History 
shows that any attempted union of elements 
which are radically hostile to each other, as 
are the County Democrats and the Republi- 
cans, is the last desperate resort of weakness 
or cunning, or both. 

It is one thing for individuals to vote irre- 
spective of party lines—that is frequently a 
duty—but when two political parties declare a 
temporary truce for the purpose of capturing 
office and dividing the spoils they affront the 
self-respect of the community and commit an 
unpardonable blunder. 

Tammany owes its victory not so much to 
the confidence of the people in its administra- 
tion as to their indifference and to the in- 
trigues of Grace and Platt. These gentlemen 
tried to cover their tracks, but in vain. Platt 
has a lurid record which cannot be ignored. 
He has wilfully betrayed the best interests of 
this city. He blocked the way to the World’s 
Fair because he couldn’t control it for party 
purposes. He played us false in the rapid 
transit business for the same reason. His 
scheming treachery made it easier, therefore, 
for Tammany toroll up a majority. 

Then the ministers made the campaign 
ridiculous. The political arena is clearly not 
the place for them. Dear innocents, unac- 
quainted with the ways of a wicked world, they 
have warm hearts, but brains too clouded for 
a rough and tumble contest of this kind. They 
wanted to catch the millennium by the scruff 
of the neck and bring it down to City Hall. 
They were ensnared by the honeyed hypocrisy 
of those two experts in finesse, Platt and 
Grace, whose only purpose was to use them to 
pull chestnuts out of the fire. 





THE RESULT IN NEBRASKA DOUBT- 
FUL 


The Voice(Pro.), N. ¥., Nov. 6.—At this 
writing (Wednesday afternoon) the indications 
point to an exceedingly close vote in Ne- 
braska, with fair chance for the Amendment. 
Our special dispatches from Omaha tell the 
story of the last days of the campaign, and of 
the election itself. The story is one replete 
with scoundrelism, official perfidy, political 
treachery and anarchistic violence. In Omaha, 
the daily press, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic, had for a week been inciting the hench- 
men of the saloon to open violence. The 
advice resulted, as was designed, in the most 
brutal outrages at the polls. Ministers were 
assaulted without provocation, women were 
chased away, old men were knocked down and 
trampled on, while the stolid police when ap- 
pealed to for protection refused any aid. 
Omaha, be it remembered, is a Republican 
city. 

Prior to the election, the way in which law 
and authority and every principle of fair 
play were disregarded, was characteristic of 
the law-defving traffic. For two weeks a 
special edition of Zhe Voice, of 15,000 
copies, lay undistributed in the post-office, 
despite the positive commands telegraphed 
from the Postmaster-General’s office in Wash- 





ington. The American District Telegraph 
Co. refused to distribute any Prohibition doc- 
uments, and one of its highest officials was 
foremost in an assault upon those who acted 
as volunteer carriers for the Prohibitionists. 
The poll-books were doctored so as to leave 
out all reference to the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment and sent out throughout the State too 
late forcorrection. The Prohibitionists were 
refused all representation on the Board of 
Registration and on the Board of Elections. 
And tocrown the villainies, a campaign of 
boycott, in business circles, was instituted and 
carried on in Omaha with such severity as to 
shake some of our most steadfast champions. 
As a sample instance, we know of one man, 
who is neither a weakling nor a coward ordi- 
narily, who contributed at one time $300 to 
the Prohibition fund, but who did not dare, 
for business reasons, to have his name used in 
behalf of the Amendment. 

As in Pennsylvania, the machines of both 
old parties were used with full force against 
the Amendment. The tickets of the Repub- 
licans were printed with no reference thereon 
tothe Amendment. The result is no indica- 
tion whatever of what the public sentiment on 
this question is, if it were allowed anything 
like the fair expression which every principle 
of republican government requires. 

There is one thing for Prohibitionists, 
whether or not the Amendment wins, to re- 
member: Jo other issue that can be named 
could, with both old party machines, all but one 
or two of the daily papers, and the entire elec- 
tion machinery against it, have made anything 
like the showing that this issue made in Ne- 
braska last Tuesday. 





NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR THE CALAMITY. 


New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (Dem.), Nov. 5. 
—Mr. Grant has defeated Mr. Scott by a ma- 
jority of over 20,000. This result can hardly 
astonish those who have followed the struggle 
colsely. Grant was neither so weak a candi- 
date as the most of his opponents made him 
out to be, nor was Scott so strong a man as 
was contended by those who nominated him. 
But apart from the respective merits of the 
men, Scott owed his defeat mainly to the in- 
trusion into the foreground of the clerical 
faction and the political machine—two ele- 
ments with which he had identified himself, 

The times in which the people allowed the 
Church to dictate their politics are happily past. 
And in respect of the Political Machine, it was 
doubted whether Scott could emancipate him- 
self from the influence of the machine wire- 
pullers. The overthrow of Tammany conse- 
quently seemed to afford no guarantee of 
Reform. All these factors together would 
not have resulted in so overwhelming a 
victory for Tammany if the- party had 
not been supported by the Democratic 
or anti-Republican sentiment. The fear 
that the Republicans would be able to 
turn Scott’s victory to their party account 
was prejudicial to Scott’s chances. And asa 
matter of fact the Republican politicians did 
not render him loyal support. 

The dark side of this demonstration is that 
the ‘‘ Liquor Party” came too prominently to 
the front, a circumstance which may again lead 
toareaction in public opinion. The liquor 
handlers have a fainter prospect than ever of 
securing an intelligent State control of their 
business. In Tammany’s hands they must 
expect to be squeezed. 

Freedom from responsibility for any par- 
ticipation in the result will in the future be a 
matter of congratulation for those for whom 
responsibility for misrule can occasion anxiety. 
As regards what we have said concerning the 
dangers to be apprehended from Tammany’s 
colossal power, we have nothing to retract. 
Could we have forecast the results of yester- 
day’s elections, we should have taken pre- 
cisely the same stand, for not for the world 
would we have rendered ourselves responsible 
for the inevitable consequences. Years may 
now elapse ere it will be possible to shake off 
Tammany’s yoke. 





A day will come in which every one will 
recognize in the result of yesterday’s elections 
evidence of the want of morale and intelli- 
gence which characterizes the majority—of 
their incapacity for rule. If this do not 
transpire, no one will be more agreeably sur- 
prised than we. 


THE NEW BALLOT LAW, 


N. Y. Times (ind.), Nov. 5.— Yesterday's 
experience demonstrated two things with 
reference to ballot reform. One is that, so 
far as the essential features of that reform as 
advocated by its real friends were embodied 
in the law of this State, the objects aimed at 
were fully attained. The other is, such com- 
plications and difficulties as were encountered 
were due wholly to the modifications of the 
original plan which were made to secure the 
approval of Gov. Hill. The main purpose of 
the reform was to secure secret voting and to 
put an end to bribery and coercion. The 
plan of having all ballots provided at public 
expense, made official in character, and fur- 
nished to voters only at the polling places on 
the day of election, was intended to obviate 
the private expense of printing ballots which 
has been the pretext for assessing candidates, 
and to put an end to corrupt ‘‘ deals” and 
trading in votes. The paster ballot, which 
was one of Gov. Hill’s devices, interfered to 
some extent with that purpose. The provid- 
ing of these paster ballots in large numbers 
afforded an excuse for assessments for the cost 
of printing and distribution, and some attempt 
was also made to use it in carrying out cor- 
rupt bargains. It proved also to be one ele- 
ment in complicating the task of the voter. 

The principle of the exclusively official bal- 
Jot was amply vindicated, and if it had been 
strictly adhered to in practise, the vindication 
would have been still more complete. It is 
calculated to put an end to the pretext for 
assessing candidates, and to destroy the busi- 
ness of dickering with the suffrages of the 
people. ‘lhesystem of secret booths for the 
preparation of ballots for voting was entirely 
successful, where proper provision was made 
forit. It was demonstrated that the system is 
capable of serving the purpose of securing se- 
crecy and putting an end to bribery, by pre- 
venting the vote buyer from having any evi- 
dence that his corrupt bargain has been car- 
ried out. Some difficulty and a good deal of 
stupid blundering were occasioned by the de- 
vice upon which Gov. Hill insisted, of having 
a separate ballot for each organization making 
nominations. In the election districts of this 
city there were from ten to fifteen different 
ballots, all alike in appearance. Each of these 
had a stub to be detached by the inspectors, 
and upon each stub the initials of two election 
officers had to be placed. The voter had to 
take a complete set of these ballots into the 
voting booth, make his selection, fold them 
allin a certain way, and return them to the 
inspectors with that which he desired to vote 
kept apart from the rest. Then the inspector 
had to remove the stub from the ballot voted, 
putting the stubin one box and the ballot in 
another, and if he did his full duty he had to 
count the remaining ballots, see that each had 
the initials upon the stub, remove all the 
stubs, and put stubs and ballots into sepa- 
rate boxes. 

It was amply demonstrgted that the method 
of voting provided for in the last veiced Sax- 
ton bill would have been vastly easier and 
simpler and far more expeditious. It pro- 
vided much more effectually for the illiterate 
voter. That plan provided for a single ballot 
containing the names of all candidates 
grouped in separate tickets under the prceper 
designations of the nominating bodies. These 
tickets would be arranged in columns, and all 
the voter would have to do would be to cross 
out all except the one he desired to vote. 
Nominations were to be published, arranged 
as they would stand on the official ballot, and 
it would be an easy matter to learn the posi- 
tion of a particular ticket, even for a person 
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who could not read. But to make the task 
still easier, the voter was to be allowed totake 
with him a sample ballot already marked. Not 
‘only would this plan greatly simplify the 
voter's task, but it would facilitate the process 
of balloting enormously. There would be but 
one ballot to be given out to each voter, and 
when that was prepared and returned, it would 
only have to be received by an inspector and 


dropped into the ballot-box. 


esterday’s election was a practical vindica- 
tion of ballot reform:in its simplest and purest 
form, and it showed that the modifications in- 
sisted upon by Gov. Hill were an injury and 
not a benefit, and more so for the illiterate 
than for the educated voter. Inthe meantime 
the present law is a very great advance upon 
the old system, which has bred so much bribery 
and corruption in politics and led to such 
wholesale coercion and intimidation of voters. 


me ee 


CANADA AND THE 
TARIFF. 


The Times, Lonaon, Oct. 18.—The passing 
of the McKinley Tariff Act, whatever may 
have been the purpose of its framers, will un- 
doubtedly be a severe blow to trade between 
Canada and the United States. It is not the 
first blow of the kind that Canada has had to 
meet, nor is it now for the first time that Can- 
ada is setting to work with energy to repair 
the damage that has been done. Shehasneed 
to bestir herself, for it is certain that the pass- 
ing of the McKinley Act must deprive her 
in great part of the nearest and most convenient 
outlet for her surplus products. Up to the 
present time, Canada, sometimes under hos- 
tile, sometimes under friendly tariffs, has 
always maintained important trade relations 
with her powerful neighbor to the south. The 
result of the McKinley Act must be to make 
these of less value than before to either of the 
two countries. The thing has been done ona 
system. In whatever department of trade 
there was most activity and most prospect 
of extension the Act has been careful tolinter- 
fere, and thus to effect the maximum of mis- 
chief with the minimum of apparent change. 
Canada loses at a stroke the best market for 
her agricultural produce. Her timber she 
may stillsend, but she must send it inthe 
most unfinished state. If she does more than 
just cut it down—if, in the language of the 
Tariff, she advances it in manufacture—it will 
be subject at once to the higher duties which 
are to secure the American domestic 
market to the domestic carpenter and 
sawyer. But if American ports are 
closed to Canada, and if Ameri- 
can customs officers on the frontier lines for- 
bid the entry of her goods, there are other 
countries which will be less churlish, and will 
welcome the imports which a selfish and 
short-sighted policy elsewhere excludes. We 
Shall watch with interest the result of the 
efforts which she is making to find new mar- 
kets and toadapt herself to new demands. She 
has had a long and checkered trade experience, 
and she can hardly have failed to gain some 
useful lessons from it. The United States 
have been troublesome neighbors to her. 
When, in 1866, the reciprocity treaty between 
the two countries was denounced, the foreign 
trade of Canada suffered seriously for atime. 
The figures for the next year show a falling 
off of more than $20,000,000; but in three 
years’ time she had managed to doalittle 
more than make up for the loss, and in another 
three years had raised the volume of her trade 
far beyond the point which it had reached in 
any former year. She did what she is now 
endeavoring todo—she found new and profit- 
able markets ; and in her trade with the United 
States she made the best of a bad bargain, and 
contrived under altered terms to use it still 
with some advantage to herself. She is bet- 
ter placed now than she has been at any 
previous'ime. Her internal communications 
are already fairlycomolete. She has harbors 
on both coasts to the east and to the west; 
she can send her products where she will, to 
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India, to China, to the Australian colonies, 
and to ourselves; and in one direction or in 
another she will find an ample equivalent for 
the loss with which she is now threatened. 

But industry and energy and a determina- 
tion not to be beaten, excellent qualities as 
they are, are not all that a country needs for 
building up a great foreign trade. There are 
one or two very necessary lessons which Can- 
ada has yet to learn if she is to play her part 
as a trader, under the altered conditions of 
the game, with most advantage to herself. 
She must remember, in the first place, that if 
she wishes to sell her products to other coun- 
tries, she must be willing to buy from them in 
return. It is true that international trade very 
frequently takes a roundabout road, and that 
it is consequently not possible to show the 
balance of imports and exports by examining 
the trade relations of a country with any single 
one of her foreign customers or suppliers. But 
that the balance in question must be struck 
somehow, whether in a roundabout or in a 
direct way, is among the most certain and 
best established truths which a competent 
financier must always take into account. Nor 
is it less true that if a country wishes to pro- 
duce cheaply so as to get command in foreign 
markets, her most advantageous course will 
be to make sure that she can obtain the mate- 
rials and the instruments of her production 
cheap. Inthe Northwestern States of the Amer- 
ican Union the farmersare working at a dis- 
advantage, through the enormous prices which 
they are forced to pay for their farm imple- 
ments. and through the artificially enhanced 
cost of living which a protective tariff brings 
with it. That they submit patiently and will- 
ingly to the burden thus imposed upon them 
is partly because they have no skill to find out 
the connection between cause and effect, partly 
because the natural resources of their country 
are so great as to make !ess oppressive the 
burden which it suits the interest of some 
others of their countrymen to lay upon them. 
If the Canadian farmer, with almost equal ad- 
vantages of soil, but with a less ready market 
for his produce, wishes to compete on the 
most favorable terms with his Minnesota and 
Dakota rivals, he will best do so by the help 
of a tariff as different as possible from theirs. 
In plain words, if Canada is not only to keep 
her place among the trading countries of the 
world, but to improve on her former position 
and to make the McKinley Tariff Act a bene- 
fit to her and not a loss, her most likely 
method is to take example and encouragement 
from the mother country, and to adopt frankly 
and fully a policy of free trade. 


Manitoba Free Press, Winnipeg, Oct. 30.— 
Ten or twelve years ago M. Fabre was sent to 
France to develop trade with that country, 
with the result that it has fallen off by more 
than one-half in the meantime. The younger 
generation of readers in Canada will scarcely 
remember the time when Sir Charles Tupper 
was first empowered to negotiate a trade 
treaty with Spain; it seems centuries ago, 
although it cannot have been that long; but 
there is notreaty yet. These foreign markets 
do not rise up so readily and naturally as one 
couid wish, especially with a McKinley Tariff 
pressing in the rear. 

There was a former period in the economic 
history of the country, when we looked to the 
West Indies for relief. It was immediately 
after and in consequence of the repeal of the old 
reciprocity treaty with the United States. A 
large deputation, composed of delegates from 
Old Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, were dispatched on a 
trade mission, which it was hoped would make 
good a portion of the loss about to be suffered 
by the abrogation of reciprocity. At that time 
the Canadian tariff was 20 per cent., and that 
of the maritime provinces about 10. The 
commissioners were instructed to assure the 
West Indians that these duties w uld be 
abolished, so far as their trade was concerned, 
if a corresponding favor were eranted in be- 
half of the products of British North America. 
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Several of the West India Governments, in re- 
sponse to this offer, agreed to levy a purely 
revenue duty, a concession that was accepted 
as satisfactory, and the commissioners re- 
turned in high spirits. In their report they 
pointed out that the United States, by adopt- 
ing ‘‘a commercial policy condemned by the 
experience and rejected by the public opinion 
of the most enlightened nations of the 
world’’—in other words, by adopting the 
policy of protection, had put itself out of the 
race as a competitor for foreign trade. They 
advised the provinces ‘‘ to preserve as far as 
lies in their power the advantages which they 
now possess [by reason of a low tariff] of being 
able to produce at a cheaper cost than any 
other country most of the great staples which 
the inhabitants of the tropics must procure 
from northern ports.” The next year Confed- 
eration was consummated, a uniform tariff of 
I5 per cent. was adopted, the report of the 
commissioners was pigeon-holed, and rec- 
iprocity with the West Indies indefinitely post- 
poned. More than this, the commercial policy 
of the’ United States, which was to work so 
badly for that country, was adopted in Can- 
ada. Now that the calamity of the McKinley 
tariff is afflicting us, we look once more to the 
Island Governments that we then flouted with 
such light hearts and brimming confidence in 
our own resources. 

This reminiscence will not tend to inspire 
any additional confidence inthe men who have 
the destinies of the country in their charge. 
They are the same, either in person or spirit, 
as those who were in power during the first 
years of Confederation. But the McKinley 
tariff is an ugly fact,and we must prepare 
to meet it. It promises to destroy a good 
fourth or fifth of ourtrade with the United 
States ; and unless we are content to produce 
so much less—which would mean a clear 
waste of opportunities—we shal] have to look 
about for new markets. There is little doubt 
our present unsatisfactory relations with that 
country have been brought about by that very 
fine and spirited sentiment, reciprocity of 
tariffs, which tickled the ears of the country in 
the campaign of 1878. We have been so ready 
with our reciprocity of tariffs and reciprocity 
of all other unneighborliness, real and fancied, 
that we have destroyed whatever feeling of 
friendliness may have existed between the two 
countries. A moreconciliatory and common- 
sense policy on our part will not be without 
its influence, and it will be the duty of the 
electors on the next occasion that offers to 
consider the wisdom of adopting it. But in 
the meantime we must seek new markets to 
replace the one that is lost. The British 
West Indies has a population all told of some- 
thing less than a million and a quarter, the far 
greater number of whom are blacks. They 
will be a poor substitute for the sixty-five 
millions of the United States, the majority of 
whom are consumers of the very articles we 
produce in most abundance and who are our 
natural customers. But the West Indies is 
better than nothing,and having made some- 
thing out of that we can then move onto 
China and Japan. The experience related 
above is not fruithful of great hopes in that 
quarter, but it is quite out of the question that 
we areto sit down and do nothing. Let us 
try even Patagonia. 





THE MOVEMENT OF LABOR AND ITS 

RELATIONS TO TARIFF POLICY. 

N. Y. Tribune (Rep.), Nov. 3.—Again, that 
hoary but in no way venerable untruth, that 
Protection does not make the condition of 
labor better, and that laborers are really better 
off in Great Britain than inthis country. If 
so, why do millions of them come here? The 
doors are open both ways; why do British 
laborers never go back to the land they have 
left? The sea is free toall, and Britain has 
ships to all lands: why do British emigrants 
come to the United States when they could go 
to other countries? 

British official reports show that within ten 
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years, ending with 1889, out of the net emi- 
gration to all countries 68.3 per cent. went to 

the United States, more than twice as much as 

+ ee to all other countries put together, as fol- 
ows :— 








Per 

Number. Cent. 

RENN DONOR... cst cancaeboness ain 0 ++12535)723 68.3 
British North America....... 9knteeeas 267,923 11.9 
oo 342.367 15.2 

103,306 46 
y URN Sgr btabhdedesetetans 2,249,179 100.0 


Is it conceivable that British laborers con- 
tinue to come hither year after year, when 
they can learn by every mail how others who 
have gone from the same neighborhoods have 
fared, unless they actually improve their con- 
dition? Is it because land here is abundant 
and cheap? It is more abundant and cheaper 
in Canada and Australia, and in both countries 
the emigrant enjoys to some extent the bless- 
ings of Protection which Great Britain denies. 
Yet only 15.2 per cent. of the whole goes to 
Australia, less than a quarter of the number 
whocome to thiscountry. Canada is nearer, 
nota week distant from British ports, and yet 
only II.g per cent. go thither, not much more 
than a sixth of those who come tothe United 
States. 

Bu~ has it not bcen so always, under Free 
Trade as under Protection? Free Trade this 
country has never tried, for the Democratic 
party when it was strongest never dared to 
carry out the ideas to which it devoted itself 
in 1888, and for which it nowclamors. From 
z850 to 1860 there were horizontal revenue 
duties which afforded partial protection, and 
a larger measure on some articles than the 
protective duties now afford. But in the years 
1851-’60, inclusive, the number of immigrants 
from Great Britain, not including Ireland, be- 
cause of the exceptional famine there, was 
423.974, while during the last ten years the 
number coming to this country under Protec- 
tion has been §59,573, more than twice as 
many. The number of Irish emigrants was 50 
per cent. greater in the former period. But 
even with them included, the whole number 
from the British Islands, driven thence by 
famines or drawn hither by gold discoveries, 
was not as great by more than 100,000 in the 
last decade under a Democratic tariff as the 
number which has come hither during the last 
ten years of Protection. Moreover, from thirty 
to forty years ago Canada, Australia and the 
Cape offered no inducements to immigration, 
whereas they now take about 700,000 persons 
from Great Britain in a decade. But the 
United States under Protection takes more 
than twice as many as all of them put to- 
gether. 

Mr. G'adstone dogmatically asserts that Pro- 
tection must hurt this unhappy country. It 
becomes him then toexplain how, after twenty 
years of constant Protection in the United 
States and constant Free Trade in Great Brit- 
ain, there went from Great Britain, not includ- 
ing Ireland, 859,573 persons in a decade to this 
land of Protection, though thirty yearsearlier, 
whan America was trying to imitate a British 
policy, extraordinary circumstances brought 
hither less than half as many ina decade. He 
cannot say that the condition of British labor 
has deteriorated, for in recent glowing pane- 
gyrics on Victoria’s reign he has insisted that 
Great Britain has in that and all respects made 
great advances. But the United States under 
Protection has advanced so much more that 
British emigration to this country has more 
than doubled. 





A CIVIL SERVICE VICTORY. 


The Civil Service Chronicle, Indianapolis, 
October. — The Buffalo Common Council 
thought it was a ‘‘ bigger man” than the law, 
and it appointed some street and health in- 
spectors in entire disregard of the New York 
civil service law. Mr. Sherman S. Rogers, 
representing the Buffalo Civil Service Reform 
Association, promptly took the Common 
Council into court, and has won a succession 
of victories in the special term, in the general 





term, and now in the Court of Appeals. The 
payment of salaries to the persons improperly 
appointed is enjoined. In its opinion handed 
down October 7, the Court of Appeals says of 
the merit system:— 

‘If the system were to be carried out to its fullest 
extent by appropriate legisiation, and if the laws 
thus enacted were to be enforced bona fide ana with 
cordial heartiness bythe men to whose hands it would 
necessarily be confided, it has been confidently pre- 
dicted that the improvements in our entire civil txese 
ice would be such that no unprejudiced citizen would 
ever give his consent to return to the old order of 
things. os That the former system was bad, 
very bad indeed, is a fact regarding which it is al- 
most impossible to dispute. ata That the results, 
if the legislation be fairly carried out, will be im- 
measurably superior to those obtained under the old 
system, is a prediction most confidently made by 
those whose knowledge upon the subject is the great- 
est. It is somewhat difficult to imagine a worse than 
the old system of appointments to civil office. That 
a letter-carrier should lose his position because his 
views upon the question of the tariff were not in ac- 
cordance with the ruling powers seems to be the 
very height ot absurdity.”* 


THE BERING SEA QUESTION. 


N. Y. Times (Ind.), Nov. 2.—The text is 
published of what purports to be the English 
proposal for settling the Bering Sea dispute. 
It contains little that isnew, and advances 
the controversy not at all beyond formulating 
a scheme fordiscussion. Still it marks a new 
point of departure in an international contro- 
versy of the first magnitude, and therefore 
cannot be neglected by any observer who 
wishes to keep track of such events. 

Sir Julian Pauncefote proposes, in a pre- 
amble and twelve sections, that England, 
Russia, and the United States shall form the 
North American Seal Fishery Convention, 
which shall deal with the entire subject, and 
thereafter invite the accession of other nations 
to the conclusions of the original signatories. 
With a view to final settlement the convention 
shall appoint a mixed commission of experts, 
which shall reportan the first place whether 
the regulation of the slaughter ofseals upon 
the islands will suffice to preserve the species. 
If not, the experts shall report how much 
water ought to be preserved and what season 
ought to be close, with rules in both respects. 
Upon the basis of reports by the official ex- 
perts and any other volunteered reports, the 
convention shall frame rules. If the conven- 
tion is unable toagree, final arbitration upon 
the whole case by an impartial Government 
shall be invited. Meanwhile a temporary en- 
actment is provided wholly forbidding sealing 
during May, June, October, November, and 
December, north of a line drawn from the 
southern extremity of the island of Saghalien 
to the intersection of 50° north with 160° east, 
and thence along the fiftieth parallel to the 
point of intersection between 50° and 160° 
west. Marauders shall also be forbidden to 
approach within ten miles of the seal islands. 
Poachers shall be subject to arrest, fine, and 
imprisonment, and poaching vessels shall be 
subject to confiscation. Arrests and seizures 
shall be lawful by the naval vessels of either of 
the signatories, but final adjudication shall be 
promptly invited by the courts of the nation 
to which the men and--vessels belong. Fines 
and seizures. shall be applied to expense of 
the procedure. This temporary enactment 
shalltake effect upon agreement, shall endure 
for six months after theexperts report, and as 
much longer as agreed. 

Whatever defects may be found in the fore- 
going proposal, it has one merit. Under it 
the dispute over Bering Sea ceases to be a dis- 
pute between England and the United States. 
At its last point the diplomatic correspondence 
had reached something very like an issue. 
‘* We will” was the virtual position of Eng- 
land. ‘* You shall not’? was almost the lan- 
guage of Mr. Blaine. Anything which relieves 
such a situation as that must be very bad to be 
entirely unacceptable. The solvent is found 
in widening the issue and introducing new 
parties. Under Sir Julian’s proposal it ceases 


to be a question whether or not England shall 
be forbidden to take seals in waters which are 
American by disputed title. 


Russia and the 





Russian half of Bering Sea are included, and 
Okhotsk Sea as well. However excellent our 
title may be, it is identical with the Russian, 
for good or for ill, and Russia is no such friend 
of England or such an enemy of the United 
States that any fair objection can be made to 
sharing on an equality with her. The flavor 
of ‘‘ knickling down’”’ vanishes entirely from 
such a proposal. 

Of course Sir Julian has not surrendered 
everything. It is reserved that in case of dis- 
agreement arbitration shal] be submitted to, 
And, of course, any one of the three signato- 
ries may disagree. That reserve is no more 
than a prudent refuge from acoalition of pow- 
erful opponents. And it is sufficient that Eng- 
land, if she were to be satisfied with simple 
justice as it appears to an impartial judge, 
might find herself in the position of securing 
from him what her opponents denied her. 
The suggestion that the world is to be invited 
to approve the result is also excellent, for the 
ocean is the world’s, and no narrow sanction is 
adequate. The temporary proposals for the 
regulation of sealing are adequate for the pres- 
ervation of the species, at least during the 
period named. Inshort, Sir Julian’s proposals 
are all that could be asked by any fair Ameri- 
can, excepting (if they be fair Americans) 
those who maintain that half of Bering Sea is 
ours, by right and purchase, and that the least 
intrusion is hostile. The argument to that 
effect has been duly set forth in these columns. 
Whatever its technical merits, it has this prac- 
tical defect—that we must, it appears, fight to 
maintain it. Is it really better to fight on such 
an issue for such a stake, or to join our co- 
tenant in agreeing to what he can agree to, 
with the alternative of arbitration in case of 
disagreement? That is the case presented by 
Sir Julian, and for the credit of American 
statesmanship we are sorry it was left to come 
from him. 


FOREIGN. 





RAILROAD BUILDING IN BRAZIL. 


N. Y. Sun, Nov. 1.—For several years past 
Brazil has had a railroad boom which, though 
interrupted by the revolution last year, has 
been renewed with greater vigor than ever. 
We have been apt to regard Brazil as far be- 
hind Argentina in the energy with which she 
has pushed her commercial development. The 
fact is, however, that the Brazilians have 
accomplished far more in the way of railroad 
building than they have had credit for. The 
vast difference in the topographical features of 
Brazil and Argentina accounts largely for the 
far greater mileage of railroads completed in 
the Argentine Republic. In the southern and 
best parts of Brazil a huge wall of mountain- 
ous bluffs fronts the sea and covers the larger 
part of the country, making railroad construc- 
tion avery costly enterprise. The flat pam- 
pas of Argentina, however, present great 
natural facilities for the inexpensive building 
of railroads. 

It is only at the termination of the Argen- 
tine railroad systems in the Andes that that 
republic had to engage in heavy and costly 
railroad work. But Brazil had to begin her 
railroads under the most expensive difficulties. 
Her roads from the sea level to the elevated 
tableland have cost $150,cco a mile. Five 
hundred miles of Argentine lines could be laid 
down in less time and more cheaply than fifty 
miles of these early Brazilian railroads. 

Now, however, Brazil has completed her 
roads through the coast region, and having 
made gateways from the sea to the interior, 
she is constructing thousands of miles of rail- 
roadsto the north, west andsouth. It is much 
in her favor that she has dispensed with the 
costly aid of London financiers. and is carry- 
ing out these great enterprises with the aid of 
native capital, engineers, and contractors. 

Mr. James W. Wells, who for many years 
has been prominent in the Brazilian railroad 
surveys, has recently supplied some interest- 
ing facts with regard to thé lines which Brazil 
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is now extending many hundreds of miles into 
the hitherto aimost inaccessible interior. He 
says the Mouyies Railroad is to be the great 
central line of the country. It has now en- 
terec the State of Goyaz, has nearly reached 
the capital of that State, and will be rapidly 
extended to distant Cuyabé. This town, on 
the Paraguay, is a thousand miles from Rio de 
Janeiro, and the trading caravans between the 
gea and Cuyaba& have often been several 
months on the way. 

Another great system of lines, 1,600 miles 
in length, is building from Sao Paulo to Rio 
Grande do Sul, along the uplands back of the 
coast mountain ranges, an enterprise that will 
place Rio de Janeiro within easy reach of the 
southern part of the republic. . 

After their hard beginning in railroad build- 
ing the Brazilians think they are having a very 
easy time of it to-day, for the tabieland rail- 
roads do not cost over $25,000 a mile, as 
against the coast lines’ cost of from $125,000 
to $160,000 per mile. At the rate these and 
other enterprises are now being carried for- 
ward the railway map of Brazil will soon show 
a very different appearance. 

Mr. Wells, who is a careful writer and un- 
doubtedly the best English authority on Bra- 
zilian matters, believes that this great exten- 
sion of railroads there is sure to be followed 
by large immigration, and he looks forward to 
an era of great progressive prosperity for this 
republic, nearly as large as our own, the greater 
part of whose area is still wholly untrodden by 
civilized man. Of course, the present devel- 
opment is in the southern and central parts, 
and the vast Amazon regions can hardly share 
in the impulses that are quickening the more 
advanced and favored portions. 

We get a better idea of what Brazil is doing 
when we recall that this railroad to Cuyaba is 
to pass within a hundred miles or so of the 
Savage tribes discovered by Dr. Von den 
Steinen in 1887—tribes who had never heard 
of white men, who were wholly unacquainted 
with the use of metals, and were continuing in 
this century all the conditions of the stone age. 
The great Central Railroad of Brazil is indeed 
pushing into a virgin world, and will touch 
regions of which even less is known than of 
most parts of Central Africa. But this inland 
country in southern and middle Brazil has im- 
mense resources, and its railroads are likely to 
repeat the history of the line between Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo, which, though of 
course it did not pay at first, is now one of the 
most profitable lines in the world. 





THE McKINLEY BILL IN FRANCE. 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, Oct. 17.—The text 
of the McKinley Tariff Bill has arrived in 
Europe, and a study of it makes clear that the 
Bill is aimed, not at us, but at the Germans and 
the English, especially Canada. French prod- 
ucts are, infact, not so badly treated by the 
Bill as the products of other countries. For 
example, there is no increase of duty on our 
wines imported in casks and bottles, with the 
exception of sparkling wines, on which alone 
the duty has been raised. Our silks, too, are 
not so highly taxed as was supposed, and many 
of our silk manufacturers pay no more than 
before the Bill was passed. It is probable that 
the figures will soon be officially published, 
and then we may find that France is the nation 
with the least cause of complaint against the 
new tariff. 

There is talk about reprisals. It is easily 
said. But with what are we going to make 
reprisals? We bought from the United States 
last year 306} million francs worth ot its prod- 
ucts. Well, itis said, put a prohibitive duty 
on these products. Can we? Let us consider 
a little. ; 

The first item in our purchases was 137 mil- 
lion francs worth of raw cotton—more than 
two-fifths of the whole. Is Europe going te 
put a high duty on raw cotton from the United 
States? Is it possible? Why raw cotton is 
the life of our industry, of German industry 
and especially of English industry, which in 





1889 bought of the United States 1,438 mili- 
lion pounds in weight out of the 1,900 million 
pounds of raw cotton which England imports. 

Then we shall have to try something else. 
Wheat? But we already impose a duty 
on wheat of five francs the 100 kilogrammes 
(220.600 Ibs.) and our economists have de- 
clared that the imposition of this duty isa 
crime. Willthis duty be increased on wheat 
coming from the United States? I hardly 
think so. 

What is left after cotton and wheat? Petro- 
leum? A French deputy, and one not the least 
known, saidthe other day at Lyons, ‘‘ Let us 
puta heavy duty on American petroleum.” 
But this is already heavily taxed. Tax it 
higher and the poor will have no light save 
that of the sun and moon. 

Cotton, wheat and petroleum comprise 
238 millions of the 306 million francs worth 
that we buy of the United States. What re- 
mains? Tobacco, of which we buy 11 mil- 
lion francs worth. But tobacco is a govern- 
ment monopoly in France, and is it likely that 
the government will tax itself? We buy nine 
million francs worth of coffee froin the United 
States. But coffee already pays a high duty. 
Will it be augmented? Hardly. For our 
part we area little confused by the way in 
which people talk about a tariff war with the 
United States. Evidently those who talk so 
are ignorant of the exact situation. To 
make war you must have munitions, and 
where we are to get them passes our compre- 
hension. 





PORTUGUESE AFFAIRS. 


The Bullionist, London, Oct. 25.—As we 
have already pointed out, the new Portuguese 
cabinet is seeking to invalidate and set aside 
the convention with Great Britain. Con- 
temporaneously with this unwise action on 
the part of the Government at Lisbon, there 
occurs a serious depression in Portuguese 
bonds ; but though the strained relation be- 
tween the two countries may have excited a 
somewhat unfavorable influence, yet other 
causes are at work, and they certainly have a 
more direct and serious bearing on the depres- 
sion. The Frankfort bankers are at the bot- 
tom ofit. For years they have been hoarding 
up Portuguese bonds, believing that the little 
kingdom would shortly recover its financial 
equilibrium. At the present juncture the petu- 
lant behavior of the Government towards Eng- 
land has focussed the public attention of 
Europe on Portugaland her finance, with the 
result that the hollowness of the situation has 
been revealed. A still more serious fall in 
these bonds is imminent. 

The latest news is that the fall of Portu- 
guese bonds in London has produced a con- 
sternationin Lisbon. The commercial world 
has been paralyzed by the news, and business 
has been restricted to the narrowest limits. 
The foreign creditors are clamorous, and sev- 
eral large failures are feared. The negotia- 
tions to raise a loan at London, it is stated, 
have fallen through, owing to the English 
markot only consenting to take it up at 50 per 
cent. : 





THE GERMAN MINISTER OF WAR. 


Die Nation, Berlin, October.—After the de- 
bate on the army budget early in the summer, 
it was generally rumored and, of course, as 
generally denied, that the Minister of War, 
General von Werdy, was going to resign. 
Later we were told that the resignation would 
not take place until the Emperorreturned home 
from his summer travels in the middle of Oc- 
tober, and that has proven true. By a per- 
sonal letter, couched in the most friendly 
terms and full of expressions of recognition, 
the Emperor has received the General’s resig- 
nation, and that this resignation means not a 
temporary retirement but a definite dismissal, 
may be inferred from the circumstance, that 
while his predecessor, Brousarb von Schellen- 
dorf, moved from the Cabinet to a high com- 
mand in the active army, Mr. von Werdy has 


simply been placed on the pension list. There 
must be a reason of considerable weight for 
this. 

Although a change of chief in the Depart- 
ment of War is anevent of great interest both 
to thé country and the parliament, in accord- 
ance with our system of management, the true 
cause of the removal of General von Werdy 
has, nevertheless, not been mace known. It 
can only be guessed at, but we may add, that 
itcan hardly be mistaken. During the debate 
on the army budget the General pointed it out 
as the final goal of our whole military develop- 
ment, that every able-bodied man should serve 
in the army. Those words created a great 
sensation, and caused much dissatisfaction 
throughout the country. They were, conse- 
quently, immediately mcdified and mollified 
and finally characterized as expressing only 
the General’s private opinion, not the plans of 
the government. Nevertheless, they had been 
spoken, and they stood for ideas entertained 
by General von Werdy. But the General isa 
man of broad intelligence. He knows very 
well that a new military burden cannot be laid 
upon the German people without a correspord- 
ing relief inthe old. When he has thought of 
increasing the number of recruits, he has cer- 
tainly at the same time thcug! t of decreasing 
the term of service. And, if so, he has, no 
doubt, met with the most decided opposition 
from the highest and most powerful military 
circles in Berlin. Itis well known that, for 
several years, a certain military attaché at the 
French embassy here, has most positively pub- 
lished that the superiority of the German army 
did not depend upon its number but upon its: 
training, and it is also we}] known that as yet 
it has not been possible to find a French Min- 
ister of War who would face the storm which a 
proposition to increase the term of military 
service would raise in that country. The 
question has been thoroughly ventilated here 
since the day the late Emperor Williem took 
the reform of the Prussian army in hard. It 
is on this stone that General von Wardy has 
fallen, though he is said to have the yourg 
Emperor’s sympathy with him, at ieazst tcscne 
extent. 

When he entered upon his office as Minister 
of War, he was well known both in military 
and social circles as a liberal and intelligent 
man with many accomplishments. His suc- 
cessor, Lieutenant-General von Koltentoin- 
Hachau, is absolutely unknown to the public. 
But it is safe to assert, that a decrease in the 
term of military service is not in his pro- 
gramme. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 





NECESSITY OF RESTRICTING MAR- 
RIAGE. ’ 


The Lancet, London, Oct. 25.-—Little by lit- 
tle the importance of prudential considerations 
in connection with marriage and the multipli- 
cation of the race is making an impression 
upon the public mind, and from time to time 
one meets with utterances which afford ground 
for hope that the time is not far distant when 
public opinion will brand with merited in- 
famy the offense of launching upon society, 
children for whom no proper place can be 
found by those who are primarily responsible 
both for their being and well-being. As yet, 
however, the subject does not seem to be very 
well understood, even by those who discourse 
of it most copiously. On one or two points, 
indeed, it may be confidently said that theory is 
unmistakably plain. It is, for instance, the 
clear right, and therefore the plain duty, of 
the community to take steps to prevent the 
habitually criminal and the helplessly pauper 
classes from multiplying by reproduction. 
Practical difficulties no doubt stand in the way 
of giving effect to the principle, but no one 
can doubt that the principle is sound, and 
sooner or later the practical difficulties will 
assuredly be surmounted. But when analogcus 
restrictions are pointed to as a remedy for 





blameless poverty, the case is by no means so 
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clear. Mr. Arnold White, for instance, writ- 
ing to The Times, advocates the adoption of 
some very stringent bars to marriage, includ- 
ing a raising of the present legal limit of age at 
which consent can be given, and the require- 
ment, in the case of male minors, of reason- 
able evidence of ability to maintain a family. 
We greatly fear that if in these matters Mr. 
Arnold White could have his way, he would 
find that he had only promoted a futile piece 
of legislation. A mere glance at the statistics 
of marriage is sufficient to show, that the num- 
ber of marriages celebrated between minors 
under his limit of eighteen and sixteen years 
of age is quite inconsiderable, and it does not 
at ail appear how he proposes to provide 
against the increase of illicit unions, which 
any merely statutory bar to the legal marriage 
of persons who are at liberty and under their 
own control is sure to occasion. Those whom 
the community have under lock and key, it can 
no doubt place under any reasonable, or even 
unreasonable, disqualifications in respect of 
marriage; but if persons who are free to meet, 
are prohibited from uniting if they so desire, 
the chief outcome of such a prohibition would 
doubtless be the formation of illicit unions 
with alltheir attendent risksand misery. The 
question is one which merits the closest atten- 
tion, but it must not be svpposed that the 
solution of this difficult and delicate problem 
is yet to be had for the mere asking. 





THE MORMON MANIFESTO. 


Deseret Weekly (Mormon), Salt Lake City, 
Oct. 25.—The anti-*‘ Mormon’’ press has 
been more bitter since the declaration of the 
‘* Mormon”’ President and its acceptance and 
adoption by the ‘‘Mormon”’ Conference, 
almost than ever before. Why isthis? The 
reason is obvious. Though clamoring for 
such action for years as the one thing needrtul, 
and the only barrier in the way of the ‘‘ Mor- 
mons” to recognition as good citizens and 
harmonious parts of the great body politic, it 
was no sooner taken than wrath and bitterness 
and rancor were poured forthina flood against 
it. The truth is, it was never wanted by the 
enemies of the Latter-day Saints. Most of the 
demands for it were hypocritical. Those who 
have been the loudest in calling for it desired 
it least. They never believed it would come, 
or they would have changed their cry. It 
vexes them beyond measure. They curse it 
under their breath and try to belittle it by 
every means possible. Their contortions are 
laughable, their pretended disbelief in its sin- 
cerity contemptible. They know full well it 
means too much for their projects, and that it 
takes the ground from under their feet and the 
opportunity for their chief falsehoods from 
their mendacious lips. We would be sorry for 
them more if we could despise them less. 


The Critic, Halifax, N. S., Oct. 31.—On the 
6th of October the Mormon Church Officially 
announced that polygamy as a tenet of its 
faith had been abandoned. The reason for this 
move is that the prophets found it useless to 
strive against the laws of the United States 
any longer. The resolution is one of policy 
simply, and much doubt is thrown upon the 
sincerity of the church’s action in the matter. 
For many years polygamy has been stigma- 
tized as a crime by act of Congress, but the 
Mormons continued to practise it in spite of 
everything. It is scarcely to be believed that 
they intend to abandon it even now, for it is 
only a short time since a number of women 
landed in New York, fully imbued with the 
notion that polygamy is a sacred institution, 
and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 
persons who tried to persuade them from their 
purpose, they continued on their way to Utah, 
there to become wives to polygamous hus- 
bands. However, if the church is sincere, it 
means the removal of a reproach on the civili- 
zation and Christianity of the United States. 
The new edict affects only future marriages, 
but polygamy deprived of the support of the 


church asa religious institution, will soon be 
a thing of the past. This being the case, there 
will no longer be any objection to the admis- 
sion of that Territory as a State. 

Polygamy has been pronounced a failure, 
not because they believe it is wrong, but be- 
cause jt is inexpedient. An abominable prac- 
tice is abolished, not because they would, but 
because they must, and have recognized the 
inevitabie. The new departure will have im- 
portant effects in American politics, into which 
a solid Mormon vote will enter and demand its 
price. 


DANGERS OF SOCIALISTIC AGITA- 
TION. 


From a Recent Papal Encyclical, The Tablet, 
London, Oct. 25.—Moreover one of the great- 
estand most formidable dangers of society at 
the present day, is the agitation of the Social- 
ists, who threaten to uplift it from its founda- 
tions. From this great danger Italy is not 
free ; and although other nations may be more 
infested than Italy by this spir‘t of subversion 
and disorder, it is not therefore less true that 
even here this spirit is widely spreading and 
increasing every day instrength. So crim- 
inalis its nature,so great the power of its or- 
ganizationand the audacity ofits designs, that 
there is need of uniting all conservative forces 
if we are to arrest its progress and success- 
fully to prevent itstriumph. Of these forces, 
the first, and above all the chief one, is that 
which can be supplied by religion and the 
Church; without this, the strictest laws, the 
severest tribunals, and even the force of 
arms, will prove useless or insufficient, As, 
in old times, material force was of no avail 
against the hordes of barbarians, but only the 
power of the Christian religion, which enter- 
ing into their souls quenched their ferocity, 
civilized their manners, and made them docile 
to the voice of truth and to the law of the 
gospel ; so against the fury of lawless multi- 
tudes there will be no effectual defense with- 
out the salutary power of religion. It is 
only this power which, casting into their 
mindsthelight of truth, and instilling intotheir 
hearts the holy moral precepts of Jesus Christ, 
can make them listento the voice of conscience 
and of duty, and, before restraining their 
hand, restrain their minds and allay their vio- 
lence of passion. To assail religion, is there- 
fore to deprive Italy of its most powerful ally 
against an enemy that becomes every day 
more formidable. 

But this is not all. As, in the social order, 
the war against religion is becoming most dis- 
astrous and destructive to Italy, so. in the 
political order, the enmity against the Holy 
See and the Roman Pontiff is for Italy a 
source of the greatest evils. Even as to this 
demonstration is not needed ; it is enough, 
for the full expression of our thought, to state 
in few words its conclusions. The war againsi 
the Pope is for Italy, internally, a cause of 
profound division between official Italy and 
the great part of Italians who are truly Cath- 
olic; and every division isa weakness. This 
war deprives our country of the support and 
codperation of the party which isthe mostfrank- 
ly conservative; it keeps up in the bosom of the 
nation a religious conflict which has never yet 
brought any public good, but ever bears with- 
in itself the fatal germs of evil! and of most 
heavy chastisement. Externally, the conflict 
with the Holy See, besides depriving Italy of 
the prestige and splendour which it would 
most certainly have by living in peace with 
the Pontificate, draws upon it the hostility of 
the Catholics of the whole world, is a cause of 
immense sacrifices, and may on any occasion 
furnish its enemies witha weapon to be used 
against it. 

Such is the so-called welfare and greatness 
prepared for Italy by those who, having its 
destinies in their hands, do all they can, in 
accordance with the impious aspiration of the 
sects, to overthrow the Catholic religion and 





the Papacy. 
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THE “NEW UNIONISM” IN ENG- 


LAND. 

Journal of the Knights of Labor, Phila.,Oct. 
30.—-The principle of the reduction of the 
hours of labor by legislative enactment has 
won a great triumph in England—showing 
clearly the hold which the ‘‘ new unionism,” 
as it is called, has taken on the British masses. 
A Parliamentary vacancy was recently filled 
in the Eccles Division of Lancashire, which om 
the previous election was carried by the 
Tories. The Liberal candidate, Mr. Roby, 
was asked to pledge himself to a measure fix- 
ing eight hours as the working day for miners, 
and did so unreservedly. His Conservative 
opponent, Mr. Egerton, flatly refused. The 
Liberals as a party looked somewhat askance 
at the new issue, for British Liberalism has 
little sympathy with labor reform—there are 
too many capitalists in its ranks for that. 
Moreover, the Tory candidate was a popular 
man and a large employer, with a reputation 
for treating his employés fairly. Cablegrams 
received during the contest represented the 
Liberals as despondent over the prospect and 
not at all pleased with the new departure mace 
by their candidate. The result showed that 
instead of the eight-hour plank in the candi- 
date’s platform being a source of weakness it 
brought him unexpected support, and changed 
a former Liberal minority of about 300 into a 
majority of ever 200. Party ties and personal 
considerations could not prevail, to prevent 
the working- men voters supporting the princi- 
ple of Parliamentary regulation cof the hours. 
of labor. This victory will give the movement 
an immense impetus. 





THE ORIGINAL PACKAGE CASES. 


Bradstreet’s, N. Y., Nov. 1.—There is no 
probability of the original package cases being 
advanced on the calendar of the Supreme 
Court at present. A motion was made to ad- 
vance them this week, but the Chief Justice 
announced thatthe motion would not be de- 
cided until the vacancy caused by Justice 
Miller’s death had been filled. In the mean- 
time, judges in Ohio and lowa have instructed 
the grand juries in their jurisdicticns, that the 
decisions recently rendered by the United 
States Court at Topeka are not binding on 
them, and that it is their duty to consider the 
prohibitory laws passed by their respective 
States valid, and to indict persons violating 
them, in spite of the decisions of the Federal 
Courts. 


SCIENTIFIC. 





BALOONS FOR NAVAL PURPOSES. 


Engineering, London, Oct. 24.—During the 
month of August last, the Mediterranean fleet 
of the French navy was supplied with a captive 
balloon for the purpose of reconnoitring. The 
balloon was constructed at the military balloon 
works at Calais Meudon, and has a capacity of 
11,300 cubic feet. It is inflated with hydrogen, 
which is carried in reservoirs under a pressure 
of 100 atmospheres, A tail rope 130 ft. long, 
which for lightness is best made of silk, serves 
to connect the balloon with a ship of the fleet. 
A number of ascents have been made with the 
balloon from the armor-clad Formidadéle, the 
tail rope being connected to the top of one of 
the military masts. Many officers of the ves- 
sel have made ascents and are unanimous in 
their praise of the apparatus. Ona clear day 
all important objects within a radius of 18 to 
24 miles can be clearly distinguished. Another 
important point is that the waters of the sea, 
when observed from a considerable altitude, 
are singulasly clear, ard the details of the bot- 
tom were in some of the ascents clearly distin- 
guishatle, even at depths of 80 ft. This 
peculiarity allowed an observer in the talloon 
to follow the movements of the submarine boat 
Gymnote, during its recent trials, withcut los- 
ing sight of it for a single instant, whatever its 
depth of immersion. The balloons used are 


very stoutly constructed, and in September 
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last one was towed at a speed of 10} knots per 
hour for a distance of 21 knots by the torpedo 


boat Audscieux, without suffering the slightest | 


damage. e¢ may remark in conclusion, that 
Germany has also adopted balloons for naval 
5 a and during the recent manceuvres at 

ilhelmshaven, one of these was used from 
the warship AZzrs for reconnoitring. 





NOVEL USES FOR INCANDESCENT 
LAMPS. 


Electrical Engineer, N. Y. Oct. 15.—Not 
enly are incandescent lamps now being used by 
the million in public buildings and in private 
houses, as well as in such structural decorative 
effects as ‘‘ towers of light” and triumphal 
arches, but they invite the ingenious inventor 
aad engineer to a variety of novel experiments. 
Thus, in this issue mention is made of the use 
of the flashing of incandescent lamps, by the 
automatic opening and closing of the circuit, 
‘to record visually the number of sheets printed 
iby newspaper presses. Another striking 
novelty is that which will adorn the new marble 
building of the Penn Mutual Life Company in 
Philadelphia, The huge clock on the tower, 
instead of having an illuminated dial with dark 
hands, will have a dark face with enormous 
pointers of light. These pointers will be made 
of glass over an iron frame and be rendered 
plainly visible for miles, by incandescent 
‘lights, which will give them the appearance of 
slender white rods of fire. 





ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF STEAMSHIPS. 


insurance Monitor, N. Y., October.—A new 
and most alarming electric light danger was 
developed ona recent trip of the Etruria. Two 
fires at short intervals were kindled through 
imperfect insulation of the wires passing 
through the woodwork. When it is remem- 
bered that on sucha vessel nearly a mile of 
wire is required for lighting purposes, the 
character of this new hazard may be apprecia- 
‘ted. Electric-light fires on land mean a possible 
destruction of property. At sea they meana 
possible disaster, the most terrible that can 
befall a passenger-laden steamer. Careless- 
— in the matter of protection here is crim- 

na . 


RELIGIOUS. 





THE QUESTION OF REUNION IN ENG- 
LAND. 


The Guardian (Established Ch.), London, 
Oct. 22.—Churchmen will find a great deal to 
interest them in the reports of the meetings 
of two great dissenting bodies, which nearly 
coincide with the Church Congress, and they 

‘will do well to study them. On the one hand 
the shortcomings of Baptists and of Congre- 
gationalists were laid bare at Cardiff and at 
Swansea with considerable frankness; and 
with still more distinctness the attitude of 
these sects, which we may take to be that of 
Dissenters generally, towards the Church, was 
defined and emphasised. On the other hand, 
we shall find some light thrown on our own 
problems by the discussions on similar topics 
which formed a considerable part of the 
autumn meetings of these two bodies. While, 
for instance, on one side, there seems to be a 
general tendency towards greater interest in 
social questions, towards the organization of 
recreation for the young in ‘‘ guilds”—for 
even the ‘‘ medieval term,’’ as it was called, 
is not discountenanced—and towards a relaxa- 
tion of doctrinal tests in favor of increased 
secular beneficence, on the other, strong pro- 
tests made themselves heard against this move- 
ment. The chairman of the Congregational 
Union made this protest the staple of his ad- 
dress, and evidently excited the liveliest criti- 
cism by so doing. His words find corrobora- 
tion in the report of a discussion at Taunton, 
where the Somersetshire Congregational 
Union seems to have held that ministers 
*‘should have as little as possible to do with 
secularities.” In spite, however, of these op- 


posing voices, it is not hard to see on which 
side is the flowing tide. 

Secular matters of a certain kind were, in- 
deed, forced upon the attention of the meet- 
ings. Little attempt was made to disguise the 
fact that Congregationalism is passing through 
a very critical time, if nota period of decay, 
and a similar fear seems to underlie the Bap- 
tist discussions also. Indeed, at Taunton, 
where the subject of debate was the question, 
Is Congregationalism decaying? the chief 
speaker, Mr. Dukes, declared that ‘‘all de- 
nominations are uttering their own jeremiads,” 
and only the established Church is jubilant. 
At Swansea, Mr. Simon said that voluntaryism 
in Congregational Churches is ‘‘ ina state ot 
partial collapse,” and ‘‘ that in his town of 
Leicester the Church of England is making 
more rapid progress than all the Noncontorm- 
ist Churches put together.’’ The same tone 
of depression, or at least of explanation, runs 
through most of the speeches made at these 
meetings. 

We do not say that these discussions point to 
any union with the Church ; but they undoubt- 
edly indicate a shifting of ground, which partly 
explains the decay complained of or tacitly 
acknowledged. ‘Within the sects there seems 
to be going on a process, which we can only 
describe as a gradual relinquishment of dis- 
tinctive principles, and which must have a 
very serious effect upon their work and organ- 
ization. The general impression left by a 
study of dissenting utterances is, that there is 
little or no reason why Congregationalists 
should remain apart from the Baptists, or 
either from the Methodists, for both organiza- 
tion and doctrines are fast becoming indistin- 
guishable. Whenauault baptism is given up by 
the Baptists and, congregational independence 
by the Independents, no great obstacles to 
union among Dissenters remain. But what of 
the prospects of union with the Church? At 
the meetings mentioned there were recurring 
attacks on ritualism, while the alliance with 
the State was another expressed cause of hos- 
tility towards the Church. Nevertheless we 
are convinced that the true cause which hinders 
union, is not ritualism or the Establishment, 
or what is called persecution, but sacerdotal- 
ism. In commenting on the Church Congress 
discussion on reunion, Mr. Bell of Hull pointed 
this out, and asked: ‘‘ Will the Church of 
England recognize the priesthood of those 
who are as much the ministers of Jesus Christ 
as itsownclergy?’’ The question goes to the 
root of the matter, and it was echoed by the 
President of the Baptist Union, who claimed 
that union must rest upon ‘‘a recognition of 
the validity of every ministry that had been 
ratified by the Holy Ghost.” Till this view 
can be accepted by the Church corporate, re- 
union is manifestly impossible ; and when it 
is accepted, the Church will have lost a great, 
if not the greater, number of her most devoted 
children. The papers and speeches of the Dis- 
senting representatives more than ever con- 
vince us, that the obstacles to reunion are mat- 
ters of serious principle, not to be overcome 
by anything short of intellectual agreement. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ITS 
DOCTRINES. 


N. Y. Catholic Review, Nov. 1.—Catholics 
have been long saying that the present age is 
one of metrical splendor and spiritual vacuity, 
outside the Catholic Church. But very few 
like to believe them or even to listen. It is 
comforting, therefore, to our vanity to hear 
Professor Felix Adler saying of the sectarian 
churches that they ‘‘speak to-day for the 
most part in an apologetic tone. Doctrines 
which they once stated roundly they now in- 
sinuate. They apologize, explain away, and 
modify. Their forms, too, have become an- 
tiquated and behind the times. The principal 
reason why there isso little deep spirituality 
at the present day is because people are easy- 
going. They wantto enjoy religion witha 
kind of sensuous enjoyment. I cannot help 





them. The way to get that central conviction 





that there is justice in things is to fight— 
always to fight.’’ To be exactly truthful the 
Professor should have added that the Catholic 
Church is an exception to his statement. It 
has not minimized the least of its doctrines, it 
has not insinuated them, it has added tothe 
strength of their expression, it has set its seal 
upon two doctrines most repugnant to mcdern 
sectarians and infidels, the Immaculate Con- 
ception and the Infallibility of the Pope. It 
has fought the easy-going spirit of the time 
with the weapons of labor and self-denial. Its 
great institutions of charity, its multiplying 
religious communities for hospital work, and 
general assisting of the unfortunate, its 
heroic martyrs and missionaries, ali proclaim 
its abhorrence of the sensuous enjoyment of 
religion. If Prof. Felix Adler is an honest 
man, he should make the proper exceptions to 
his general statements concerning the 
Churches. But no doubt by the word 
‘‘ Churches” he means everything Protes- 
tant. 


MISS BRECKENRIDGE MAY PREACH. 


The Woman's Column, Boston, Nov. t.— 
The case of Miss Juanita Breckenridge, of 
Oberlin Seminary, who asks ordination as a 
Congregational minister, came before the 
Cleveland Conference again at its meeting in 
Strongsville, O., Oct. 21 and 22. Miss Breck- 
enridge had passed a very good examination, 
and the only objection was her sex. A ma- 
jority of the committee to whom the question 
had been referred reported in favor of ordain- 
irg her, and the Conference upheld the 
favorable decision by a vote of 33 to 15. This 
scores another victory for justice, common 
sense, and genuine Christianity. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





GUARDING THE TREASURE, 


Army and Navy Journal, N. Y., Nov. 1.— 
[It is stated that the Bank of England’s doors 
are now so finely balanced, that the clerk, by 
pressing a knob under his desk, can close the 
outer doors instantly, and they cannot be 
opened again except by special process. This 
is done to prevent the daring and ingenious 
unemployed of the great metropolis from 
robbing this famous institution. The bullion 
departments of this and other great English 
banking establishments are nightly submerged 
in several feet of water by the action of ma- 
chinery. In some of the London banks the 
bullion departments are connected with the 
manager’s sleeping rooms, and an entrance 
cannot be effected without setting off an alarm 
near that person’s head. Ifa dishonest official, 
during either day or night, should take even as 
much as one from a pile of a thousand sover- 
eigns, the whole pile would instantly sink and 
a pool of water take its place, besides letting 
every person in the establishment know of the 
theft. 





A RIGHTEOUS DECISION. 


Bradstreets, N. Y., Nov. 1.—A decision of 
some interest, construing the law prohibiting 
the mailing of envelopes having on the outside 
words calculated to reflect injuriously on the 
character of anyone, was rendered by Judge 
Wheeler of the United States District Court 
for the District of Vermont, recently. The 
court held that the act was violated by sending 
through the mails letters contained in envel- 
opes bearing the words ‘‘ Excelsior Collection 
Agency” printed in large letters across the 
upper half of the envelope. The printed 
words were separate from the direction to 
return if not called for, inthe lower left-hand 
corner, and the court held that they were 
obviously placed so as to attract attention 
and reflect delinquency in making payment 
upon the persons to whom the envelopes were 
sent. 
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Bacon-Shakespeare Literature, IV. W.H. Wyman. Poet-Lore, Nov.,4 pp. 
The last chapter in Wyman’s complete bibliography of the controversy. 


Browning’s Standpoint. L. E. Wright. Poet-Lore, Nov., 3 pp. A cursory 
examination of the poet's general principles. 


Criticism, (The New). Helen A. Clarke. Poet-Lore, Nov.,4 PP. Criticism of 
J. A. Symond’s New Book as an exponent of the new spirit in Literature. 


De Quincey, Thomas. Alex. H.Japp., LL.D. The Sun Mag., London, Nov., 
5 pp. Dealing withthe special characteristics which gave De Quincey un- 
doubted preéminence as a writer. 


Dramatic Censorship. George Moore. New Rev., Oct.,9 pp. A protest 
against the abolition of the Dramatic Censorship, 


Evangeline, Inthe Land of. William Sharp. The Sun Mag., London, Nov., 
7 pp. Descriptive of ‘‘ Acadie’’ which Longfellow has immortalized, 


Educational Institutions, Moral Aspects of the Prize System in. The Rev. 
Newell Woolsey Wells. Homiletic Rev., Nov., 7 pp. Arguing that the 
prize system has a bad moral effect upon the institutions. 


Goethe’s relation to Russian Writers. Otto Hamarck. Poet-Lore, Nov., ppp. 
A summary of points of contact between Goethe and the Russian Poet Pushkin. 


Makers of Music. R. Farquharson Sharp. The Sun Mag., London, Nov., 4 pp. 
A sketch of two English composers: Purcell (1658-1695), a Dr. Arne (1710- 


1778). 


Negro Literature and Book-Making. Prof.H.T. Johnson, A. M. E, Church 
Rev., Oct., 3 pp. 


Our Latest Works. Bishop Benj. T. Tanner, D.D. A. M. E, Church Rev., 
Oct., 10 pp. A review of four works by Afro-Americans. 


Poets (Old). Walt Whitman. N. Am. Rev., Nov.,5 pp. Comments on Whit- 
tier, Bryant, Longfellow and others. 


Portrait Painter (A), Reminiscences of. George P. A. Healy. N. Am, Rev., 
Nov.,11 pp. Narrating incidents connected with painting the portraits of 
Jackson, Clay, John Quincy Adams, and Webster for King Louis Philippe. 


Roman Customs (Popular). E.D. Berry. The Sun Mag., London, Nov., 6 
pp. Theold Rudsigadia Festival, the Anmnuziatilla and Divino Amore, St. 
John’s Eve, The Strawberry Feast, Feriae Augustales, the Ottobrate and No- 
vember customs, 


Russian Drama, (The). III. Pushkin. Nathan Haskell Dole. Poet-Lore, Nov., 
7pp. Anaccount of Pushkin’s Drama BSori*s Gudune/, with characteristic 
extracts. 

POLITICAL. 


African Problem (The) and the Method of its Solution. Edward W. Blyden, 
LL.D. A.M.E.Church Rev., Oct.,14 pp. Annual Discourse delivered at 
the Seventy-first Anniversary of the American Colonization Society, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January roth, 1890. 

Canada, Loveto, John S. Hittelle. Overland Monthly, Nov.,5 pp. An argu- 
ment for conciliating Canada as a means of winning her for the United 
States. 

Congress, What it has Done. Representatives McKinley, Lodge, Dalzell, 
Fitch, McAdoo, Clements. N. Am. Rev., Nov., 21 pp. Views of six members 
of the House of Representatives—three Republican and three Democratic— 
as to what has been done by Congress during the session just closed. 

Election Methods in the South. Robert Smalls (a Negro), formerly M. C. from 
South Carolina. N. Am, Rev., Nov.,8 pp. Claiming that in South Carolina 
there is neither a free ballot nor an honest count, 

Lodge Bill (The), A Southern Republican on. A. W. Shaffer. N. Am. Rev., 
Nov.,9 pp. Arguing that the Lodge Billisa miserable caricature of a long 
dead and forgotten statute. 

Minority Representation. Thomas C. Brophy. Nationalist, Nov., 4% pp. 
Ballot Reform useless without Representative Reform. 

Negro Problems: Political Domination. William H. Thomas. A. M. E. Church 
Rev., Oct., 16 pp. Observations on the domination and exclusion of Negroes 
from governmental direction, 

Politics, Business Menin. Warner Miller. N. Am. Rev., Nov.,6 pp. Advo- 
cating a due proportion of business men as office holders and law-makers. 

Scottish Politics. The Marquisof Lorne. N. Am. Rev., Nov.,14 pp. Fore- 
casting the probability of a written constitution for Great Britain and other 
changes as the result of the extension of the elective franchise. 

Radical Programme (A). Part IV. The Right Hon. Sir C. W. Dilke, Bart. 
New Rev., Oct.,7 pp. Treats of the payment of Members of Parliament, the 
attacks upon hereditary Upper Houses and Disestablishment. 


RELIGIOUS. 


> 

Asperges (The). Am. Eccles. Rev., Nov.,1opp. Treats of the Origin and 
History of the Ceremonial of the sprinkling of Holy Water asa part of the 
ritual of the Church, and insists upon its universal observance. 

Christian Mothers, The Arch-confraternity of. Treats of the Utility and Meth- 
od of Organization of these Societies of Christian Mothers. 4 pp. 

Christianity, A Scientific Study of. Part I., Revelation. William W. McLane. 
Homiletic Rev., Nov., 8 pp. 

Christ Preaching tothe Spiritsin Prison. The Rev. Dr. T. D. Witherspoon. 
Homiletic Rev., Nov.,5 pp. An Interpretation of I. Pet. iii: 18-20, 

Congregational Churches, The Reorganization of. A. E. Dunning, D.D. 
Andover Rev., Nov.,11 pp. Proposes the inauguration of new orders in the 
ministry and a new arrangement of the parishes. 

Doctrinal Teaching and Preaching, Shall we Give up? Daniel Gregory. Hom- 
iletic Rev., Nov., 8 pp. Argues that the question propounded should be 
answered in the negative. 

*Imprimatur’’ (The). Am. Eccles Rev., Nov.,5 pp. Treats of the duties of 
Censor of the S. Congregation in respect of Books on Theology, to provide a 
safeguard against the dissemination of religious error. 

Liddon (Canon). The Ven. Archdeacon Pott. New Rev., Oct., 4 pp. 
** A Few Words by way of Reminiscence.” 

New Testament Discussion, The Leading Problems of. Prof. Geo. H. Schodde, 
Homiletic Rev., Nov.,6 pp. Suggestions for treating such questions as 
the Synoptic Problem, the authenticity of the Pastoral and the General Epis- 
tles and the Composition of the Apocalypse. 


Pravers ‘Subjective and Objective.”” Rev. Edward Hungerford. Andover 


Rev., Nov.,6 pp. Indicates the wild field of cbjective interests which may 
properly be made subjects of prayer. 





Religious Thought and Life (Widening), Leaders of. Miss Agness Maule 
Mashan, Andover Rev., Nov., 15 pp. 1. The:mas Erskine. 


St. Paul, The Gentiemanliness of. Am. Eccles. Rev., Nov., 1opp. Illustrated 
by numerous familiar instances of the Apostle’s behavior in positions of dif- 
ficulty. 


Religion and Science, The Conflict between. Principal Alfred Cane, D.D., 
Andover Rev., Nov., 12 pp. Contends that Religion is a fact, and that conse 
quently it cannot be opposed to science which is man’s codrdination of fact. 


Thoughts for the Times; or, the New Theology. Orishatukeh Faduma. (A 
native African.) A. M. E. Church Rev., Oct.,7 pp. A plea for a scientific 
and practical theology, especially applied to the American prejudice against 
the Negro. 

SCIENCE, 


Cravings (Diseased) and Paralyzed Control, etc. Dr. T.S. Clouston. Qtly. 
Jour. of Inebriety, Oct., 40 pp. Constitutional to certain kinds and qualities. 
of brain, Treats of Dipsomania; Morphmomania; Chloralism; Cocainism. 


Homotoma Auris. B. H.Grove,M.D. Buffalo Medical and Surg. Jour., Oct., 
6 pp. 


Muscles of the Fore-arm, A. L. Benedict, M.D. Buffalo Med. and Surg. 
Jour., Oct., 3 pp. 


Paralysis (Toxic, Hysterical), Walter Pearce. M.D.. Qtly. Jour. of Inebriety, 
Oct.,17 pp. Diagnosis and Treatment. Cases in Illustration. 


Pelvic (Major), Troubles Traceable to Minor Gynecology, Certain Causes of. 
Joseph Price, M.D. Buffalo Med.and Sur, Jour., Nov., 12 pp. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


Building Associations: their Efficiency as Money-saving and Home-winning 
Institutions. James Storum. A.M, E. Church Rev., Oct., 5 pp. 


Caste,In the Trenches Before. Joseph T. Wilson. A. M. E. Church Rev... 
Oct.,6pp. An incident in the life of Charles Sumner. 

Darkest England (In) and the Way Out. Robert A. Woods. Andover, Rev., 
Nov., 6 pp. General Booth’s social plans, as indicated in a work in course of 
publication. 

Drunkenness and Criminal Responsibility. Dr. T. L. Wright. Qtly. Jour of 
Inebriety, Oct.,7 pp. Characterizes drunkenness as insanity and throws the 
responsibility for crimes upon the public which legalizes the facilities for 
intoxication. 

Individualism vs. Socialism. Capt. E.S. Huntington. Nationalist, Nov., 6 pp. 
States the leading doctrines of the two schools. 

Nationalism, Health and. Charles E. Watermann. Nationalist, Nov., 4 pp. 
Looks to Nationalism to give factory hands more free air, and farm laborers 
less exposure. 

Ruskin as a Nationalist. H. Talbot. Nationalist, Nov.,2pp. Claims him on 
the evidence of his utterances of thirty years ago. 

Social Democracy and the Trades Congress. George Howell, M.P. New Rev., 
Oct., 16 pp. The a of this paper is to ascertain the meaning of the acts 
and resolves of the Trades Union Congress held in Liverpool in Sept., 1890, 
and also to explain wherein it differed from preceding Trades Congresses, 

Socialism and Economics. H.M. Hyndman. New Rev., Oct.,1opp. A review 
of *‘ Principles of Economics,”* by Alfred Marshall. 

Speculation in Grain, The penalty Paid for. Charles E. Buell. Nationalist 


Nov.,1% pp. Gives strong reasons why the distribution of food and fuek 
should be made a government matter. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 


Bears (The) and the Historians. M.W.Shinn. Overland Mon., Nov., 12 pp. 
An historical sketch. 

Californian History, Fremont's placein. W.B. Farwell. Overland Mon., Nov., 
11pp. A defense of Fremont against the views of him in Bancroft and the 
Hittell’s histories. 


Mexico, The Inquisition in. M. W Shinn. Overland Mon., Nov.,s5 pp. An 
historical sketch. 

Santa Catalina, An Old-Time Mining Boom on, M. W. Shinn. Overland Mon., 
Nov.,4 pp. An historical sketch. 

Street Improvement in London. I. H.L.W. Lawson, M.P. II. Alfred Water- 
house, R.A., President Royal Institute of British Architects. New Rev., Oct., 
9 Pp- 

Trained Nursing at the London Hospital. Eva C. E Liickes (Matron). New 
Rev., Oct., 16 pp. A statement of improvements introduced into the nursing 
department of the London Hospital during the last ten years. 

Ladies (The) of the Last Czsars. Gail Hamilton. N.Am. Rev., Nov., 19 pp. 
Description of the women, betrothed and married to the Roman Emperorsy. 
Caligula, Claudius and Nero. 

London Police (The). James Monro, ex-Commissioner of London Police. N. 
Am. Rev., Nov., t5 pp. Describing the merits and defects of the Londoa 
Police System. 

Supreme Court (the) Relief for. Ex-Justice William Strong. N. Am. Rev.,. 
Nov.,9 pp. Discussing various plans of relieving the United States Supreme 


Court. 
GERMAN. 
POLITICAL. 


French Revolution (The) and its Moral for the Modern State. I. Deutsche 
Revue, Oct, Pronounces it a revolution of the Bourgeoise class, who were in- 
capable of reconstructing the social edifice anew. Urges the importance of 
Providing againsta possible revolt of the Proletariat. 

Heligoland, Firm or—Secure? Vice-Admiral Batsch. Deutsche Rundschau, Oct. 


rr, An effort to arouse the Germans to a realization of the strategic impor- 
tance of the Island. 


gy Saxons, The new Political Programme of. Dr. F. Teutsch, 
Unsere Zeit, Oct.,2 pp. Comments on Prof. J, H. Schwicker’s allusion to 
him in his article on this subject in Unsere Zeit. 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Baltic Sea, Prussian Commission for the Scientific Investigation of. J. Reinke. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Oct., 19 pp. Discusses its formation and characteristics, 
and describes its vegetable and animal life. 

Human Race (the), Past and Future of,in the Light of the Evolution Theory. 
Ludwig Buchen. Deutsche Revue, Oct., 9 pp. Sees in the unbroken, 
upward progress of the race sure ground of hope for a glorious future. 


Moral Perversity. Julius Ludwig. Deutsche Revue, Oct., 12 pp. A morallaw 
to be recognized as such, must not merely proclaim what is duty, but must 
justify its claim to obedience by its beneficial influence on individual and 
general well-being. 

Snow. Reinhard E. Petermann. Unsere Zeit, Oct., 10 pp. 


w. A popular and 
scientific westnent ey the subject. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. a 


Co&perative Stores in England, The Civil Service. Gustav Cohn. Deutsche 
Rundschau, Oct.. 37 pp. Gives a history of the English codperative stores. 

. Poor, The Rights of the, and their Realization in Germany. Adolf Fleischmann. 
Unsere Zeit, Oct., 16 pp. Discusses the German measures of poor relief. 


UNCLASSIFIED. 

Algerian Reminiscences. Ernst Haeckel. Deutsche Rundschau, Berlin, Oct., 
25 pp. Forecasts the decadence of the Arabs, and the advance of the Berbers 
in contact with French. 

Crown Prince Frederick William of Prussia, Reminiscences of. Karl Schell- 
bach. Deutsche Revue, Oct.,10 pp. Early days of the Crown Prince. 

German Army, A Criminal Code of Procedure for. Ludwig Fuld. Unsere Zeit. 
4pp. Commends the Code for its uniformity of pegmennrns to all sections of 
the German Army, and as calculated to inspire confidence and satisfaction in 
the army. 

Japan, Scenes from, Ottmar Von Mohl. Deutsche Revue, Oct.,11 pp. De- 
scribes particularly the social life of the royal family. 

Volapiik. A Short Reply to Mahly’s Article on a Universal Language. Alfred 
Kirchoff. Deutsche Revue, Oct.,2pp. Claims that Volapiik is a success. 

War, Volunteer Treatment of the Sickin. Walther Vogel. Unsere Zeit, Oct., 
12 pp. Argues the necessity of the organization of an adequate number of 
suitable persons, under skilled direction. 
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Calvert, George and Cecilius, Barons Baltimore of Baltimore. 
Browne. Dodd, Mead&Co. Cl., 75c. 


Christian Theology, System of, H.B.Smith,D.D. A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
$2. 





Bds., $1.50. 
W. Hand 


Codperative Commonwealth (The). Lawrence Gronlund. Lee & Shepard, 
Bost. 

Crusaders and Captives; a tale of the Children’s Crusade (XIIIth Century). 
G.E. Merrill. DeWolfe, Fiske & Co., Bost. C 

Eastern Pennsylvania from Revolutionary Times to the Present. 
Condit, Easton, Pa, Royal, 8°, Cl., $12. 

sory in the Eighteenth Century, A History of. W. E. Leckey. Appletcn. 
C1., $2.25. 


1., $x. 


U.W. 


Knockabout Club in North Africa. F. A. Ober. Estes & Lauriat, Bost. 
Cl., $2. 
Lion City of Africa (The). Willis Boyd Allen. D. Lathrop Co., Bost. Cl., 


$2.25. 

Literature (English), A Chart ot. G. E. Macleane, Ph. D. Pap., 35c. 

Love Poems of Three Centuries, 1590-1890. Compiled by Jesse F.O’ Donnell. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, Hf. cl., $2. 

Materia Medica for Nurses, Text-Book of. Livinia L. Dock. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Cl., $r.25. 

Medical and Surgical Monographs, V.8, No.1. W. Woods & Co. Pap. $1. 

New York Property Tax (the), History of; an Introd. to the History of State 
and Local Finance in New York. Christopher J. Schwab. American Economic 
Assoc. Pap., $r. 

Old Meeting House (The) and Vacation Papers. 
Worthington Co. 

Our Government. Jesse Macy. Ginn & Co., Bost. Cl., 85c. 

Pacific Coast Scenic Tour: from Southern California to Alaska; the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Yellowstone Park and the Grand Cafion. H.T. Finck. C. 
Scribner’s Sons. Cl., $2.50. 

vy ag (The) Admidst His Flock. G. B. Willcox, D.D. American Tract Soc. 

«y Ot. 

Pharaoh, An Appeal to: The Negro Problem and Its Radical Solution. Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. Cl., $x. 

Rome, History of. P. V. N. Meyers, Ginn & Co., Bost. Cl., $1.10. 

Sabbath (The) in History. Rabbil. Schwab. St. Joseph (Mo.) Steam Pr. Co. 
Pap., $1.25. 

Santa Claus on a Lark, and Other Christmas Stories. Washington Gladden. 
The Century Co. Cl., $1.25. 

Science of Thought. C. Carroll Everett, D.D. De Wolfe, Fiske & Co., Bost. 
Cl., Ft.50. 

Skeleton Essays: or, Authorship in Outline. 
gerald. Bds., 75c. 

Slaves of Sabinus, Jew and Gentile. 
C1., $r.50. 

Universal History, Tabular Views of: A Series of Chronological Tables Pre- 
sentingin Parallel Columnsa Record of the Noteworthy Eventsin the History of 
the World. Compiled by G. P. Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Hf. leath., $1.75. 

Vassar Girls in Switzerland. Elizabeth W. Champney. Estes & Lauriat, Bost. 
Cl,, $2. 

Veto Power (The): its Origin, Development and Function in the Government 
of the United States. E. Campbell Mason. Ginn & Co., Bost. Pap., $1.10. 

Wild Beastsand Their Ways; Reminiscences of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
America. Sir S.W. Baker. Macmillan & Co. Cl., $3.50. 

World's History (The), Epitome of; with Special Relation to the History of 
Civilization and the Progress of Mankind. Edgar Sanderson. Boston School 
Supply Co. Cl., $1.20. 


The Rev. A. M. Colton. 


Christol Ogden. Dick & Fitz- 


Charlotte M. Yonge. T. Whittaker. 


Z Journeys in the Great Northwest; or, A Tripto the American Switzer- 
fand. Hezekiah Butterworth. Estes & Lauriat, Bost. Cl., $2.25. 
ENGLISH. 


Insurance (Marine), Notes and clauses. D. Owen. Low. 15s. 

Jesus Christ. The land where He lived. Hester Dougias. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

Land Tenure Ld Registration. 2d. edit. of ‘‘ Order from Chaos,”’ revised and 
enlarged. W. Pilling. Chapman, 18s. 

Mechanics (Structural) : A handbook for engineers, architects and students. 
R. M. Parkinson. Bell & S. 4s. 6d. 
+ Military Training in England and Hindustan 
eon, Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 


Nagriedit, H. D. Hutchin- 





Ornithology (Field and General), Hand-book of. 
Macmillan. ros. 


Scotland, Home Rule for. With Lives of Sir Wm. Wallace, George Buchanan 
Fletcher of Saltoun and Thomas Spence. J.M. Davidson. W. Reeves. 1s. 


The Moment After: A Tale of the Unseen. 
tos. 6d. 


Elliott Coues. 





R. Buchanan. Heinemann. 


FRENCH. 


Celibato (El) y los Celibes. Caracteres, Peligros é Higiene am ambos sexos. 
El doctor P. Garnier. Version castellano por Gonzalo M. Rosado. In-18°, xii,- 
522 p. Garnier Fréres, Paris. 








Familia (La) de Rillé y la Revolucion francesa. 


amilia Emilio Prieto y Villareal. 
In-8°, viii.-184 p. con grabados, 


Garnier Fréres, Paris. 


Poesias completas de Juan de Dios Peza. 


a Unica coleccion autorizada por el 
autor. En-18°, 321 p. con retrato, i 


Garnier Fréres, Paris. 





Flores, El Lenguage de las—Madame Charlotte de La Tour. 
tada con muchos capitulos y varias poesias alusivas A las flores, 
Garnier Fréres, Paris. 


Edicion aumen- 
En-12°, 252 p. 


















Current Events. 








Thursday, Oct. 30. 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the Republican Club, of Providence, R. I., 
is addressed by Senator Aldrich and Congressman Dingley...... Speaker 
Reed makes a speech at Detroit, Mich.. . .A monument to those who per- 
ished in the Jeannette Exploring Expedition of 1881 is unveiled in the Naval 
Academy Cemetery, Annapolis...... A case of leprosy is discovered at Ches- 
es Re The Semi-Centennial Jubileeof the Pennington Seminary be- 
gins in the Methodist Church, at Pennington, N.J...... Governor Hill ap- 
points Lawrence D. Huntington, of New Rochelle, Commissioner of Fisher- 
tes, vice R. W. Sherman resigned...... The Spanish steamer Vizcaya and 
the schooner Cornelius Hargrave came in collision off Barnegat; 70 persons 
supposed to be lost..... N.Y. City: Prohibition mass-meeting in Chicker- 
ing Hall addressed by Dr. Deems and other prominent Prohibitionists. 


M. Roche, French Minister of Commerce, explains the New French Tariff 
Bill to the Tariff Committee ; the proposed policy almost amounts to the 
continuation of the present system,..... The Grand Council of Ticeno meets 
in Bellinzona...... The Anti-SimeticParty in the Hungarian Diet is dissolved 
after a ten years’ existence. 













Friday Oct. 31. 

Judge Caldwell, of the United States Circuit Court, files his decision in 
the Iowa Original Package case sustaining the Iowa Prohibitory Law and 
the Wilson Law; this decision, with that of Judge Shiras, will prevent the 
sale of liquor in original packages in Iowa until the United States Supreme 
Court shall finally decide upon the validity of the laws affected. 









At a meeting of Liberal Unionists at Edinburgh, Lord Hartington defends 
the Government against Mr. Gladstone’s criticisms..... M. Delyannis, the 
new Prime Minister of Greece, announces that the new cabinet would pro- 
tect the honor and dignity of Greece without resorting to an offensive policy. 








Saturday, Nov. 1. 
Mr. Blaine addresses a large audience in the Academy of Music, Phila- 






delphia...... The Treasury eo mege Yo statement shows a reduction in the 
debt duringthe month of October of $3,668,or2...... The corner-stone of the 
oman’s Temple, which the Woman's Christian Temperance Union is 






building in Chicago, is laid with impressive ceremonies......The original 
package houses close in Topeka, Kan...... George S. Batcheller takes the 
oath of office in the State Departmeut at Washington, as Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the United States to Portugal 
do'eees The Comte de Paris and suite sail for Liverpool on the Cunard steam- 
er Servia. 









Municipal Electionsin England and Wales show that the Conservatives 
gain fifty-nine and the Liberals eighty-seven seats. 






Sunday, Nov. 2. 

Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, Harrington and Sullivan arrive on the French 
steamer La Champagne ..... Major General Takinski Yamane, of the Jap- 
anesearmy, arrives on the Z£fruria.. ... Charles A. Dana, Editor of ** The 
Sun,” returns from Europe. 








Grand Duke Nicholas, who recently became insane, is paralyzed...... A 
number of Cephalonians force their way into a Greek church at Galeta and 
perform their devotions as a protest against the closing of the Greek 
churches. 







Monday, Nov. 3- 
In New York City the twentieth semi-annual exhibition of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art begins with the autumn reception. 






Mr. Gladstone declines the nomination for the Rectorship of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen because of his advanced age...... The Tariff negotiations 
between Germany and Austria resultin a reduction of the duties on rye and 
wheat imported from the United States...... It is officially announced that 
the Dominion Government has decided to reduce the rate of postage to a 2- 
cent rate throughout Canada and to the United States...... The thirty- 
ninth birthday of the Mikado of Japan. 









Tuesday, Nov. 4. 

State and Congressional elections are held throughout the United States 
1aenes Supervisor Kenny refuses to surrender the books of the Police Census 
of New York City to the Chief Clerk of the Interior Department,..... Hugh 
J. Grant is elected Mayor of New York City; the Tammany City and 
County ticket is elected. 


Inthe French Chamber the Government is severely assailed for its policy 
on the African question...... Ata meeting in London of the Central Cham- 
ber of Agriculture. resolutions are adopted inimical to the importation of 
American cattle; these resolutions are based upon the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Chamber that ‘ We regret to have to interpret the American 
Meat Inspection Act as a menace to Great Britain.”* 
















Wednesday, Nov. 5. 
T. B. O’Connor, M.P., the last of the Irish delegation, arrive in New 
York...... Election returns show a victory for theDemocratic Party, 


The Customs Committee of the French Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 
34to 5 adopt the principle of a double tariff...... Dr. Stoecker, the anti-Se- 
mitig preacher, resigns the chaplaincy of the Prussian Court. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS'’ 


STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Of The English Language. 





Price, $5.00 to Subscribers for the “‘ Literary Digest;’’ To be Advanced, by and by, to $6.00; 


When Issued, to $10.00. 





It Will Contain Nearly 200,000 Words; 


ABOUT 60,000 WORDS, mostly new, not tobe found in the latest Unabridged Webster, Worcester, Johnson or Stormonth ; 

THE SCIENTIFIC ALPHABET adopted by the American Philological Association, applied to the pronunciation of the nearly 
200,000 words in this Dictionary—the regular vocabulary word being spelled in the usual manner ; 

ETYMOLOGIES prepared for the entire work by the most competent scholars ; 

NEARLY 4,000 PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS Drawn Especially for this Revision, to appear on the pages with the words they 


illustrate ; 


BIBLE SUPPLEMENT. It will also include a most valuable Bible Supplement. 
Every word for this Dictionary will be redefined, and brought down to date. These are only some of the improvements, and 


will make this a universal and invaluable Dictionary of the English language. 


Now is the time for every subscriber 
for THE LiTERARY DIGEST to sign and 
send in his acceptance of this Dictionary 
offer. The Dictionary is being pushed 
forward on a scale of thoroughness and 
expensiveness that we had no thought 
of when we began the enterprise. The 
first 50,000 copies of this work will 

COST US NOT FAR FROM $10.00 APIECE. 

Our profits will be only in the immense sales 
we are confident that the work will have. As is 
well known, 200,000 copies of a book can be made 
at a price much less for each copy than can 
50,000 copies. Weare pushing for 

AN EDITION OF 200,000 
and we ask every friend to help us. Reader, 
you sign the accEPTANCE at the end of this 
article and then see others and get them to 
subscribe. : 

First, read through the following points of 
advantage that the Dictionary will have. 


SIMPLICITY, ACCURACY, COMPREHENSIVENESS 
are the three words which weare keeping be- 
forethescores of our co-laborers. Webhave 
adopted the following departures from the 
usual methods pursued by lexicographers: 

1. We are placing the 

Etymology after the Definition, 

The signs, abbreviations, and foreign 
or other strange words that make up the 
etymology, confuse when they stand be- 
tween the vocabulary word and its defini- 
tion. This will not bother the scholar, but 
will greatly help the man of average edu- 
cation. 

Scholarship and Simplicity. 

2. In giving the definition of words, we 
have abandoned the historical metbud so 
universally followed heretofore. The usual 
method is to give first the etymology of a 
word, then the meaning nearest the root 
meaning (now often obsolete or obsolescent), 
then the subsequent meanings; the present, 
most generally accepted meaning last. But 
it is precisely this last meaning that is usual- 
ly sought after. We have reversed this, and 
substituted the order of usage for the histor- 
ical method. 

3. Technical language is avoided as far as 
brevity and accuracy will admit of. Nothing 
is permitted to stand in the way of accuracy. 
The aim is to use words that can be readily 
understood without further reference to the 
Dictionary. Of course, in the departments 
of the various sciences and arts, the 
technical or scientific names will be given; 
yet in nearly all cases, if not all, simple, 
commonplace names will be added which 
will give at once a clue to the meaning. 

4. Another fertile source of confusion in 
dictionaries 1s avoided in 

Our Treatment of Verifying Sentences. 

1. We locate every sentence selected 
from writers to verify the meaning of 
words ; thatis, we not only say Irving or 
Dickens or Longfellow or Milton used the 





word, but we say in what book, what chap- 
ter and on what page it can be iound. 


2. We give emphasis to modern and Amer- 
ican shades of meaning, hence in giving quo- 
tations from authoritative writers we give 
preference to the writers of to-day over the 
writers of generations ago, and to America’s 
writers over foreign writers. The important 
thing isto know what words mean to-day 
and in this country ; we do not neglect the 
meanings words have 1n other countries, and 
in Chaucer or Spencer or Milton’s time; but 
we give the 

Emphasis to Present Meanings. 


These quotations are so selected as both to 
verify the meanings of words and to be of 
themselves valuable. There will be 

About 60,000 Verified Quotations 
in the Dictionary—many more than are con- 
tained in even the Hoyt-Ward Encyclopedia 
of Quotations, itself a large and costly vol- 
ume. 


MORE THAN 1,000 PERSONS ARE HELPING 
us now in this branch of the work. 
OTHER POINTS OF ADVANTAGE 
that the Dictionary will have: 


1. It will contain over 175,000 words, while 
Webster’s latest Unabridged contains 117,- 
000, and Worcester’s, 105,000. Tens of thou- 
sands of these additional wordsare valuable, 
living words, in the various departments of 
literature, science, art, religion, etc. 

2. The aduption of the scientific alphabet, 
recommended by the American Philological 
Association, will be a great aid in pronunci- 
ation and an immense stride forward 
toward simplicity and common sense 
in the development of the English lan- 
guage. Our Dictionary is the first to have 
adopted this authorized aid in pronunciation. 
Remember, this alphabet is used only in in- 
dicating pronunciation of the vocabulary 
word, which will always precede it and be 
spelled in the usual, or regular manner. 
Hence it will be no drawback whatever to 
those who prefer the old method. 

The work will also contain all the other 
features as previously advertised. 


Editorial Management, 


Every department is manned by professional 
gentlemen, eminentin their respective special- 
ties, for instance: Prof. Francis A. March, 
LL.D., L.H.D., of Lafayette College, President 
of the American Spelling Reform Association, 
has charge of the philological department ; 
Prof. Theodore Gill, of the Smithsonian, has 
charge of the department of zodlogy ; Anton 
Seidl, the musical director of the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House, the pupil for years of 
Liszt and Wagner, having lived nearly all of his 
life in the homeof Waguer ; LauraC. Holloway- 
Lanford, the President of the Brooklyn Seidl 
Society, and W. J. Henderson, the music critic 
of the New York Times, have the editorial man- 
agement of alluppertaining to the department 
of music; Benson J. Lossing, the well-known 


historian, has charge of the department of 
American History. 

Other departments, numbering nearly 50, are 
equally well manned by some of the best experts 
and specialists in the country. 

Size, Paper, Illustrations, Binding, 


The Dictionary will be bound in stout sheep 
and will contain over 2,100 pages, each page 
slightly larger than a page of the Unabridged 
Worcester or Webster. The paper and 
binding will be equal to that in those dic- 
tionaries, and it will contain nearly 4,000 
illustrations. These will appear on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 

Price, 

The list price of the Dictionary when issued 
will be $10. But to all subscribers for Tas 
LITERARY DIGEST who willsend in now their 
acceptance (see form below) it can be bad at 
the SPECIAL OFFER OF $5. 

Conditions, 


The following conditions must be observed: 

1. If you have not already sent in your order 
you must send now one dollar of the $5 
to be paid for the Dictionary, and the other 
$4 are to be paid when we notify you that 
the Dictionary is ready for delivery, This 
will not be for some months. 


2. Any person not now a subscriber for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, must send $4.00 with 
his ACCEPTANCE BLANK, $3 of which will pa 
for Tae LITERARY DIGEST one year in ad- 
vance, and $] part payment for Dictionary. 

Patented Index, 


For 50 cents extra we will have inserted 
in your Dictionary the Dennison Index; that 
is, the letters ot the alphabet will be cutinto 
the front of the book, thus facilitating the 
finding of words. 

We Guarantee Satisfaction, 

We guarantee that the work will give 
satisfaction, If after three days’ examina- 
tion itisnot for any reason satisfactory it 
can be returned and we will refund the 85.00. 

Acceptance Blank. 

a and return the following, or a copy 
of it: 

Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS, 

18 and 20 Astor Pace, N. Y. 

I accept your offer for a copy of your Dic- 
tionary, and herewith forward you Ong 
DOLLAR in advance payment for the same, 
and will forward you the remaining Four 
DOLLARS eg? notify me thatitisready 
for delivery. It is understood that if 1 am 
not satisfied with the work I shall be at lib- 
erty to send it back within three days after 
{ receive it, and you will return my money. 
I wish my copy bound in sheep. 


Pe Qiecccccdecdecess +e seetbesaumiaie ee oe 





FUNK & WACNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 


Putting in a new wick is a very 


easy matter indeed. 


All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 


good lamps are. 


It is in all the good lamp-stores. 


Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Pittsburgh Lamp 
MN. is one of those inven- 

med tions that seems to be 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
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WM. SCHWARZWAELDER & C0, 


37 & 39 FULTON ST., & 268 PEARL ST., 
NEW YORK. 


Estab’d 1834. 
Manufacturers of 
ROLL TOP 


DESKS 
AND 


OFFICE 








BANKING AND OFFICE INTERIORS, 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ROOFING. 


GUM-ELASTIC ROOFING FELT costs 
only $2.00 per 100 square feet. Makes a good roof 
for years, and anyone can put it on. Send stamp 
for sample and full particulars, 

Gum Exastic Roorine Co., 
39 & 41 West Broapway, New York. 








Local Agents Wanted. 


) FURNITURE. 





CHAMBERLAIN NATIONAL BANK, 
Chamberlain, South Dakota. 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


In the heart of the stock region of South Dakota. 
Investments in Bank Shares and Certificates of De- 
posit in Nationa! Banks, running six months to three 
years, bearing current rates of interest. Refer to 
anover National Bank, New York. Correspondence 
on investments or collections in South Dakota 
answered promptly, B. HART, President. 
J. W. ORCUTT, Cashier. 





Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 


wationa.| Union 
sank | Investment 
STOCK. 


Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Offers 500,000 of the Increase of Capital 
OF A 


NATIONAL BANK 


AN PORTLAND, OREGON. 
$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Direc- 
tors and Business Men of Portland. $50,000 
taken in Kansas City, Mo. Send forcirculars 
with full particulars. 


UNION INVESTMENT CoO. 
Reterences: 
American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo, 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co. 
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“o GUARANTEED. 9°, 


First Lien on Real Estate Worth 50 Times Amount 
of Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 
Amount Offered. Write for Particulars and Refer- 
ences near you. 


UNION BANKING COMPANY 


Aberdeen South Dakota, 
B ) N f) S WATERWORKS CO’S., ETC, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Deal in Govw’t Land Warrants and Scrip. 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities tt 
a General Banking Business. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


9. A. KEAN & CO., Bankers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
415 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 








ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 








EDUCATIONAT. 





Education in American Homes. 


The famous Chautauqua Reading Circle now 
beginning its fourteenth year has become a 
power in the land. Thousands of busy people 


are reading in home, shop and railway car. 
This winter English History, Language and 
Literature will receive special attention. The 
readings are by leading authors of the day. 
A woman writes: “I wish I had more, time 
for study. I am a busy mother; our family 
numbers eleven and we have no servants. Still, 
where there is a will there is a way, and I often 
take my sewing or knitting in hand and my 
daughter reads to me.’’ Address John H. Vin- 
cent, Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y., for full de- 
tails. ” a . 

















